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PEEFACE 

. . ''•. 

The chief documents upon which a life of Philip 
Sidney must be grounded are, at present, his owi^^prks 
in prose and verse, Collins’ Sidney Papers (2 %ols., 
1745), Sir Henry Sidney’s Letter to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham {Ulster Journal of Archmology, Nos. 9-31), 
Languet’s Latin Letters (Edinburgh, 1776), Pears’ 
Correspondence of Languet and Philip Sidney (London, 
1845), Fulke Greville’s so-called Life of Sidney (1652), 
the anonymous ‘‘ Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
prefixed to old editions of the Arcadia^ and a consider- 
able mass of memorial writings in prose and verse 
illustrative of his career. In addition to these sources, 
which may be called original, we possess a series of 
modern biographies, each of which deserves mention. 
These, in their chronological order, are : Dr. Zouch’s 
(1809), Mr. William Gray’s (1829), an anonymous Life 
and Times of Sir- Philip Sidney (Boston, 1859), Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s (1862), and Mr. Julius Lloyd’s (later in 1862). 
With the American Life I am not acquainted ; but 
the two last require to be particularly noticed. Mr. 

Fox Bourne’s Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney combines 
a careful study of its main subject with an able review 
of the times. The author’s industrious researches in 
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State Papers and other MS. collections brought many 
new facts to '“light. This* book is one upon which all 
later hajfldjmgs ^of/the^:SRbject will bo based, and his 
deep ind^bted^a^s tq.^wiiich every subsoquent biogra|)hor 
of SMpLey ^m.ust reqegnise. Mr. Lloyd’s Life of Sir 
PidMj appearing in the same year as Mr. Fox 
^ourne^j^s slighter in substance. It has its own value 
a <jfiTiica^,and conscientious study of Sidney under 
; seveml asj^cts; and in one or two particulars it supple 
ments of ♦.Corrects the more considerable work of Mr. 
Bournev] ■ For Sidney’s writings Professor Arbor’s reprint 
of t'k^'Defence of Poesy ^ and Dr. Grosart’vS edition of the 
poems in two volumes (The Fuller Worthies’ Library, 
1873), will be found indispensable. 

In composing this sketch I have freely availed myaolf 
of all that has been published about Sidney. It has been 
my object to present the ascertained facts of his brie! 
life, and my own opinions regarding his character and 
literary works, in as succinct a form as I found 
possible. 


Badexwbiler, May 11 , 1886. 
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SIE PHILIP SIDNEY 


CHAPTEE I 

LINEAGE, BIRTH, AND BOYHOOD 

Shelley, in his memorial poem on the death of Keats, 
named Sir Philip Sidney among ‘‘ the inheritors of un- 
fulfilled renown.” If this phrase he applicable to 
Chatterton and Keats, it is certainl}’', though in a less 
degree perhaps, true also of Sidney. His best friend 
and interpreter put on record that “ the youth, life, and 
fortune of this gentleman were, indeed, but sparks of 
extraordinary greatness in him, which, for want of clear 
vent, lay concealed, and, in a manner, smothered up.” 
The real difficulty of painting an adequate portrait of 
Sidney at the present time is that his renown trans- 
cends his actual achievement. Neither his poetry nor 
his prose, nor what is known about his action, quite ex- 
plains the singular celebrity which he enjoyed in his 
own life, and the fame which has attended his memory 
with almost undimmed lustre through three centuries. 
In an age remarkable for the great deeds of its heroes, 
no less than for the splendour of its literature, he won 
and retained a homage which was paid to none of his 
ffi B 
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contemporaries. All classes concurred in worshipping 
that marvellous youth, who displayed the choicest gifts 
of chivalry and scholarship, of bravery and prudence, of 
creative and deliberative genius, in the consummate har- 
mony of a noble character. The English nation seemed 
instinctively to recognise in him the impersonation of 
its manifold ideals. He was beautiful, and of illustrious 
ancestry, — an accomplished courtier, complete in all the 
exercises of a cavalier. He was a student, possessed of the 
new learning which Italy had recently bequeathed to 
Europe. He was a poet and the '‘warbler of poetic 
prose,” at a moment when the greater luminaries of the 
Elizabethan period had scarcely risen above the horizon. 
Yet his beauty did not betray him into levity or wanton- 
ness; his noble blood bred in him neither pride nor 
presumption. Courtly habits failed to corrupt his 
rectitude of conduct, or to impair the candour of his 
utterance. The erudition of the Renaissance left his 
Protestant simplicity and Christian faith untouched. 
Literary success made him neither jealous nor conceited ; 
and as the patron and friend of poets, he was even more 
eminent than as a writer. These varied qualities were 
so finely blent in his amiable nature that, when Wotton 
called him “the very essence of congruity,” he hit upon 
the happiest phrase for describing Sidney^s charm. 

The man, in fact, was greater than his words and 
actions. His whole life was “ a true poem, a composition, 
and pattern of the best and honourablest things;” and the 
fascination which he exerted over all who came in con- 
tact with him — a fascination which extended to those who 
only knew him by report — ^must now, in part at least, be 
taken upon trust. We cannot hope to present such a 
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picturo of him an shall wholly justify his faino. Porson- 
alitioH HO inii(jUo as Sihnty’s <^xhaln a ])(a’fuuio whicli 
ovaiu^scoH when lamp of Ufa lairus out. '’I'liis the 
MuPIUhIi uat.iou felt wluoi they put on puhlia mouniiu^ for 
luH (loatJi. They folt that tlu\y had lost iu Sidiioy, nob 
only ono of tlioir uu)st liopoful gautlomon and hravost 
HoldiiO's, hut Romathin<^ raro ami hoautiful in hunian lifu, 
wliiah i^oidd nob Ix^ r(utaptur(‘.(h which couhl not (^vou 
lu^ irauHmiU.ad, Hava hy haavsuy, to a future, ago. Tlvo 
liviiiji; Mu|>hu(^H t»f thatoi*a (so (jouHciouKof its {iHj)i rations 
as y(^t hut partially attiumul, ho apt to idoaliso itH 
<hu*linp;H) had imrislKMl -just wliaH all juou’h eyas were 
tiumod with cortainty of oxpoctatiou on tho ooiuing 
Kplandours of Iuh maturity, “d'ho prosidont of nohlo- 
uoHH and chivalry ” was dead, “ That most heroic spirit, 
tlio hoaveu’s ])rido, tho glory of ouj* days,” had pasHed 
away like young MarccslluB. Words failed tho survivors 
to exprt^Hs their sonso (d tho worlds loss. /Hiis they 
could not utter, Imoaiiso tlioro was soinothing iiulosorih- 
ahlo, incalculahlo, iu tho inlluoneo his personality had 
OKorcisod. \Vo, tluui, who have to deal wil.li mcuigru r(5- 
(vjrds and scanty writtim romaiim, must well weigh tho 
HomotimoH almost incolioront ])aKHiou which omorgos in 
tho thre.uodioH puuna’l out upon his gravo. In tho grief 
of Sponsor and of (timdon, of Kulhu* and of donson, of 
(Jonstahlo and Nash, of tlu\ (JonntoHsof Ihnnhroko and 
Kulko (Inwillo, as in a glass darkly, wo percoivc^ wliat 
magic spell it was that dreuv tho men of his own tiino to 
love atul adt)ro Sidnoy. 'Tlu^ truth ih that Sidney, us wo 
now can know liim from his diHuls iiiid words, is not an 
ominontly engaging or jjrofoundly intorosting porsomigo. 
Hut, iu tho mirror of contomporary miads, ho shinos 
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-With a pure liLstre, which the students of Lis brief 
ih^^^iir^iphy must always feel to he surrounding him. 

Society, iii the sixteenth century, bestowed much in- 
genuity n]K,m the invention of appropriate mottoes and 
sii:iiitica!it euiblems. 'Wlien, therefore, we read that 
Sir Philip Sidney inscribed his shield nith these words 
rir ffi iioslra nxo These things I hardly call our owm. ”), 
we may take it for a sign that he attached no undue 
value to noble birth ; and, indeed, he makes one of the 
most re-^iKfctable persons in his Arcadia exclaim : I am 
no herald to enquire of men’s pedigrees j it sufficetb me 
if I know their virtuea” This might justify his bio- 
;:raphers in silence regarding his ancestry, were it not 
that his connections, both on the father’s and the 
iiiuther's sitle, were all-important in determining the 
tenor of his life. 

The first Sidney of whom we hear anything came into 
England with Henry IL, and held the office of Chamber- 
lain to tluit king. His descendant, Nicholas Sidney, 
married a daughter of Sir William Brandon and aunt of 
Charles, I )uke of Suffolk. Their son. Sir William Sidney, 
play etl an imj)ortant part during the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
he serv ed in the French wars, and commanded the right 
wing of the English anny at Flodden. To him was 
given the manor of Penshurst in Kent, which has re- 
niainefi in the j)Ossession of the Sidneys and their present 
representatives. On his death in 1554 he left one son 
and four daughters. The eldest of these daughters was 
ancestress of Lord Bolinghroke. From the marriage of 
the second to Sir James Harrington descended, by 
female alliances, the great house of Montagu and the 
families of North and Noel. Through the marriage of 
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i.lu^ tliird wiUi Sii* ’William Fil.z-William, Lord Byron 
laid (jlaiiu to a drop of Sidiuiy Idood, Tho fourth, 
who wuK l.lu^ wife of Tliomas Katcliilb, Karl of Sussex, 
dyiup; (diildlcHH, founded Sidney Sussex Collcgo at 
( Jnmhridge. With lh(^ only son, Sir Henry Sidney 
(1). Ihijh-H!)), w(^ shall have much to do in tho present 
hi{)graphy. It is enough now to mention that Henry 
VIII. (dioHo him, for bedfellow and companion to Ids only 
son. “1 was, hy that most famous king,” he writes, 
put to his sweet son, Brineo Edward, my moat dear 
master, ])riiu!e, and sovereign ; my near kinswoman being 
his only niu’se, my father being his ehaniberlain, my 
mother his govornoss, my aunt in such jdae.e as among 
meaner porHonages is called a dry nurse; for, from the 
time ho left sucking, she continually lay in bod with 
him, HO long as ho romainod in womoids govornmont. 
As ilu^ prineo grow in yoai's and discretion bo grow J in 
favour and liking of him.” A ])ortion of Ilollingshcd’s 
(Ihronielo, contributed hy Edward Molinoiix, long time 
Sii* Homy Sidney’s secretary, conlirniB this statement. 
^^I'liis right famouH, renowned, wortliy, virtuotis, and 
horoicjd knight, hy father and. mother very nobly do- 
secmdotl, was from his infamy bred and l>rought uj) in 
thi^ priueo’s eonrt and in neanujss to his p(n‘Hon, nsod 
familiarly (Won as a companion.” Nothing but E<lwurd 
VI, ’s untimely death prevented Sir Henry Sidney from 
rising to high digtdty ami power in the realm. 3t was 
in Ids arms that the king expired in 1553 at {Ireenwich. 

One y(nir before this event Sir Henry had married tho 
Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of Edmund, Viseount Do 
risle ami Duke of Northumhcrland. The Dudleys were 
theuiHolves of noble extraction, though one of their 
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ancestors had perished ignobly on the scaffold. Edmund 
Dudley, grandson of John Lord Dudley, K.G.,’ joined 
with Sir Eichard Empson in those extortions which dis- 
graced the last years of Henry YII’s reign, and both 
were executed in the second year of his successor. His 
son, Sir John Dudley, was afterwards relieved of the 
attainder, and restored to those honours which he claimed 
from his mother. His mother, Elizabeth Grey, was 
heiress of a very ancient house, whose baronies and titles 
had passed by an almost unexampled series of female 
successions. The first founder of the family of De ITsle 
appears in history during the reign of King John. The 
last baron of the male blood died in the reign of Eichard 
II., leaving an heiress, who was married to Thomas Lord 
Berkeley. Their daughter and sole heiress married 
Eichard, Earl of Warwick, and also left an only heiress, 
who married John Talbot, the great Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Her eldest son, John Talbot, Baron De ITsle, created 
Yiscount De ITsle, left an only daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was wedded to Sir Edward Grey, created Baron and 
Yiscount De ITsle. It was the daughter and heiress of 
this marriage who gave birth to the ambitious and un- 
fortunate Duke of Northumberland. From these dry 
facts it will be seen that the descendants of Edmund 
Dudley were not only heirs and representatives of the 
ancient barony of De ITsle, but that they also inherited 
the blood and arms of the illustrious houses of Berkeley, 
Beauchamp, Talbot, and Grey. When we further 
remember to what an eminence the Duke of North- 
umberland climbed, and how his son, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, succeeded in restoring the shattered fortunes of the 
family after that great prince's fall, we can understand 
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why Sir ll(‘.nry Sidney used the following language to 
his l)rothor-iu»huv upon the occasion of Mary Sidney’s 
betrothal to the Earl of Pembroke “ I lind to my 
exceeding groat comfort the likelihood of a marriage 
botw(Hm my Lor<l of Pembroke and my daughter, which 
groat honour tome, my moan lineage and kin, I attribute 
to my match in your noble house.” Philip Sidney, too, 
when he was called to <lofend his uncle Leicester against 
certain lilxds, (vx])rcHHe(l his ])ridc in the connection. “I 
am a Dudley in blood; that Duke’s daughter’s son; and 
do acknowledges, tJiough in all truth I may justly affirm 
that I am hy my father’s side of ancient and always well- 
esteenuHl and well •matched gentry, yet I do acknow- 

ledges I say, that my chiofest honour is to bo a Dudley.” 

Philip was born at Ponshurst on the 29th of Novem- 
ber 1 554. At that ei)och their alliance with the Dudleys 
Becmcd more likely to bring ruin on the Sidneys than 
now honemrs. It certainly made their homo a house of 
mourning. Lady Mary Sidney had recently lost her 
fathei’ and her hrotlun* ( I uilford on the scaffold. Another 
of h(u* In'otliers, tlohn, Earl of Warwick, after his release 
from tlie Toweu’, took refugci at IkmshuvBb, and died 
theni about a month hofoin his nephew’s birth. ^ Sir 
Henry H loyalty and prudetice at this critical time saved 
tlui foitmies of his family. Ho retired to his country 
seat, taking no part in the Duke of Nortlmmherland’s 
ambitions Hchemes ; and though he was coldly greeted 
at Mary 8 (knut, tlu^ (pieen conlirnuul him in the tenure 
of liis ollices and honours hy a deed of 8th November 

‘ I)uk(' of NortlminlH'rluiiil, d. 22(1 AuguKt 1.552; Lord Oiiiirovd 
Dudloy juid Lady Juik^ Drey, 12th tV-bruary 155*1 ; Jolm Dudb^y, 
Karl of Warwick, 21 hI Octobtu* 1554. 
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1554. She also freed his wife from participation in the 
attainder of her kinsfolk. Their eldest son was cliiist- 
ened Philip in compliment to Mary’s Spanish consort. 
It appears that Sir Henry Sidney subsequently gained 
his sovereign’s confidence; for in this reign ho was 
appointed Yice-Treasurer and Controller of the royal 
revenues in Ireland. 

Of Philip’s birthplace Ben »Tonson has bequeathed 
to us a description, animated with more of romantic 
enthusiasm than was common to his muse. 

“ Thou art not, Pensliurst, built to envious show 
Of touch 1 or marble, nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pillars or a roof of gold : 

Thou hast no lantern, whereof tales are told ; 

Or stair, or courts ; but stand’st an ancient ])ile ; 

And these, grudged at, are reverenced the while. 

Thou joy’st in better marks, of soil, of air. 

Of wood, of water ; therein art thou fair. 

Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport : 

Thy mount, to which thy dryads do resort, 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have mad*, 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut slmdi ; 

That taller tree, which of a nut was set, 

At his great birth, where all the muses nu4 ; 

There, in the writlied bark, are cut the names 
Of many a Sylvan takeji witli his flam(‘s; 

And there the rud<ly satyrs oft i)rovok(‘. 

The lighter fauns to reach thy lady’s oak.” 

The tree here commemorated l)y Jon son as having 
been planted at Sir Philip Sidney’s l)irth, was cut down 
in 1768, not, however, before it had received additional 

^ Touch is a superlative sort of marble, the (‘laHsic biimnift'H, 
The reference to a lantern in the next lino but mn^ niiglit pUHs for 
a prophecy of Walpolo’s too famous lantern at Hough ion. 
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fanu', from Rilmtvnd Waller. His Sachatissa was the 
iauly DorotliK'a Sidm^y ; an<l the j)oot wan paying her 
court at PoiiHhurHt when he wrote these linos : 

hoy, and (*arv(‘. ilnn ]wiHHi<)Ti on the hark 
or yonder treis wliieh stands tlu*, sacred mark 
or nohh^ Sidiuw’s hirth.” 

floiiHon expatiat<us long over the rural charms of Peris- 
hurst, which (hdighted him on many a summer’s holiday. 
H(5 (!el(d>rat.es the pastui'CH by the river, the feeding- 
groumls of catth*, llu^ vvoll-stocked game preserves, the 
fish-ponds, a, ml the deer-park, which supplied that 
hospitable boai*d with all good things in season. 

“The |>ainU‘(l partridge lit‘s in every field, 

And for thy mess is willing to he killed; 

And if the high-swol’n Medway fail thy dish 
d'hou hast th(^ ponds that pay thee inl)Utc fish, 

Fat aged car[)H that run into thy net. 

Ami pikes, now weary their own kind to eat, 

Ah loth the sec'oud draught or cast to stay, 

Otliciotisly at first themselves hetray,” 

N c.xt h(^ turns to tlu^ gardens : - - 

*‘ddu‘n hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers, 

I'hHwli uH the air, and new as arc* the honrs; 

The* early chcu’ry, with the later ]>lum, 

Fig, grajM‘, and cpiince, each in his time*, doth comii; 

Tin* iduHhing apricot and woolly ]»c‘nc.h, 

Hang cm thy walls, that evtwy cOiild may reach.” 

''riu! trcdliscd walls remind him of the ancient habita- 
tion, whiclg though homely, is venerable, rearing itself 
among the humhlcu’ dwellings of the peasants, with 
patrittixdud rather than despotic clignity. 
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And tliougli tliy walls be of the country stone, 
They’re reared with no man’s ruin, no man’s groan; 
There’s none that dwell about them wish them down, 
But all come in, the farmer and the clown, 

And no one empty-handed to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples ; some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them ; or else send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves in plum or pear.” 


This poem, composed in the days when Philip’s 
brother, Sir Robert Sidney, was master of Penshurst, 
presents so charming a picture of the old-world home in 
which Philip was born, and where he passed his boy- 
hood, that I have been fain to linger over it. 

Sir Henry Sidney was sent to Ireland in 1556 as 
Yice-Treasurer and General Governor of the royal re- 
venues in that kingdom. He distinguished himself, 
soon after his arrival, by repelling an invasion of the 
Scots in Ulster, and killing James MacConnel, one of 
their leaders, with his own hand. Next year he was 
nominated Lord Justice of Ireland ; and, on the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, he obtained the confirmation of his 
offices. In 1558 the queen nominated him Lord Presi- 
dent of Wales, which dignity he held during the rest of 
his life. It does not exactly appear when he first took 
the rank of Lord Deputy of Ireland, a title corresponding 
to that of Lord Lieutenant. But throughout the first 
seven years of Elizabeth’s reign he discharged functions 
there which were equivalent to the supreme command. 
In 1564 he received the honour of the Garter, being in- 
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stalled in the same (doction witli King Cliarlos IX. of 
Frauec, On tliis occasion ho was styled ^‘Tho thrice 
valiant Knight, Deputy of the Realm of Ireland, and 
Prosidont of the Council of Wales.” Next year he was 
again dcB[)atched to Ireland with the full title and 
authority of Lord Deputy. 

The administration of Wales obliged Sir Henry 
Sidney to resides frequently at Tjudlow Castle, and 
this was the reason which determined him to send 
Idiilip to school at Shrewshtiry. Being the emporium 
of English commerce with North Wales and Ire- 
land, and the centre of a thriving wool-trade, Shrews- 
bury had then become a city of importance. The 
I)urgc8se8 established there a public school, which 
llourishiKl under tlu^ able direction of Thomas Ashton. 
From a passage in Ben Jonson^s prose works it is clear 
that tins advantages of public school education were well 
appreciated at that time in England. Writing to a 
nobleman, who asked him how ho might host train up 
his sons, ho says : I wish them sent to the best school, 
and a public. They arc in more danger in your own 
family among ill Horvants than amongst a thousand boys, 
however immodest. To breed them at homo is to breed 
them in a shade, whenjas in a scJiool they hav(i the light 
and heat of tlu^ sun. They are used and accustomed to 
things and men. When they come forth into the 
commonwealth, thesy find nothing new or to seek. They 
have made their friendships and aids, some to last till 
their agu” One stich friend, whoso l(»ving help was 
given to Sidney till dtsath parted them, entered Shrews- 
bury school together with him on the 19tli of November 
1574. This was Fulko Crovillc, a distant relative, and 
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a boy of exactly tlie same age. To the sincere atta(‘Ii- 
ment which sprang up between them, and strengthened 
with their growing age, we owe our most valuable inform- 
ation regarding Philip’s" character and opinions. Eulko 
Greville survived his friend, became Lord Brooke, and 
when he died in 1628 the words “Friend to Philip 
Sidney ” were inscribed upon his tomb. From the 
short biography of his friend, prefixed to a collection 
of his own works, which was dedicated to Si<lnoy’H 
memory, we obtain a glimpse of the boy while yet 
at school : — 

“ Of his youth I will report no other wonder l)iit this, 
that though I lived with him, and knew him from a child, 
yet I never knew him other than a man ; with such staid- 
ness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years. Ilia talk ever of know- 
ledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind. So as 
even his teachers found something to observe and learn 
above that which they had naually read or taught. Wliic.h 
eminence, by nature and industry, made his worthy latluo' 
style Sir PJiilip in my hearing (though I uns(‘.en) Lwmrn 
families suo&P 

According to our present notions, wc do not consider it 
altogether well if a boy between the ages of ten and fiftenvu 
wins praise for exceptional gravity. Yet Fulko Greville 
does not call Philip bookish ; and we hav(3 a])un(ltmt 
evidence that, while lie was early heedful of nourislung 
his mind, he showed no less eagerness to train his body 
in such exercises as might be serviceable to a gentleman, 
and useful to a soldier. Nevertheless, his friond’H ad- 
miring eulogy of the lad’s deportment indicates what, to 
the end, remained somewhat chilling in bis nature a 
certain stiffness, want of impulse— want, pcudiaps, of salu- 
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tary luunoiu’. (‘.(mld not tal<e tlio world lightly 

conhl not act, (^x<H‘.pt in raia^ Tnonu‘.nts of anger, Mdthout 
rclloction. Suc-h a eharactcr is admirabkj; and youths 
at our public, scJiools, who nmuiin overgrown hoys in 
their ganu^s unt.il t.luy verge on twenty, might well take 
a leaf from Sidmy’s hook. lint we cannot refrain 
from thinking i.hat just a, toiudi of r(‘,eklcssne,ss would 
liave nijuhi him nH)r(^ attra(d.iv<^ We must, however, 
retnemlau* that h(^ was no child of the nineteenth 
century. lie ladongiul to the age of llurleigh and of 
Macon, and tlu^ (‘.iiHaun stances of his Inrth forced on him 
precocity in prudence. I Icing tlu^ heir of Sir Henry 
Sidney and Lady Mary Dudley, ho could not but ho 
early c.oimc-iouK of the serious ditticultiea which perplexed 
his panmts. Had he not been also conscious of a calling 
to high t.hings, lu^ wouhl have derogated from his illus- 
triotiH lineage. His gravity, tlum, befitted his blood and 
position in that still fomlal opo(;h, his father’s eminent 
but insec.ure station, and the tragic fate of his maternal 
relatives. 

A Udt(W written by Sir Henry Sidney to his son, 
while still at school in Shrewshnry, may luu'e be 
cit(uL It lu^lpH to show why Philip, (W(ui as a l)oy, was 
earnest. Sympatlu^tic to his parents, bearing tlunu sin- 
cere lovt\ and owing them filial o])edience, he doubtless 
r(^ad with vtmcu’ation, ami observed with loyalty, the 
words of wisilom wiser than those with wliieh Polonins 
took fannvu^l! of Lam‘l.(^s dictahal for him ly the up- 
right and valiant man whom he. calhul fath(U’. Long as 
it is, I shall give it in full ; for nothing conhl h(d.ter 
bring btdorc^ o\ir eyc^s t.he ideal of conduct which then 
ruled Knglish gentlefolk : — 
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“I have received two letters from you, one written in 
Latin, the other in French; which' I take in good part, and 
wish you to exercise that practice of learning often ; for that 
will stand you in most stead in that profession of life that 
yon are horn to live in. And since this is my first letter 
that ever I did write to you, I will not* that it Ibe all empty 
of some advices, which my natural care for you provoketli 
me to wish you to follow,' as documents to you in this your 
tender age. Let ' your first action he the lifting up of your 
mind to Almighty Go^ l?y hearty prayer; and feelingly 
digest the words you s^al£ in prayer, with continual medita- 
tion and thinking of Him to whom you pray and of the 
matter for which .you. pray. ' And use this as an ordinary 
act, and at an ordinary hour, whereby the time itself shall 
put you in rememhranofe to do that which you are accustomed 
to do in that 'time. -Apply your study to such hours as your 
discreet master doth assign you, earnestly ; and the time I 
know he will so limit as shall he both sirfficient for your 
learning and safe for your health. And mark the sense ancl the 
matter of that you read, as well as the words. So shall you 
both enrich your tongue with words and your wit with matter ; 
and judgment will grow as years gtoweth in you. He humble 
and obedient to your master, for unless you frame yourself to 
obey others, yea, and feel in yourself what obedience is, you 
shall never be able to teach others how to obey you. Be 
courteous of gesture and affable to all men, with diversity of 
reverence according to the dignity of the person: there is 
nothing that winneth so much with so little cost. Use 
moderate diet, so as after your meal you may find your wit 
fresher and not duller, and your body more lively and not 
more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do, lest 
being enforced to drink upon the sudden you should find 
yourself inflamed. Use exercise of body, yet such as is 
without peril of your joints or bones ; it will increase yoiii* 
force and enlarge your breath. Delight to be cleanly, aa well 
in all parts of your body as in your garments : it shall make 
you grateful in each comj)any, and otherwise loatlisome. 
Give yourself to be merry, for you degenerate from your 
father if you find not yourself most able in wit and body 
and to do anything when you be most merry ; but hit your 
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mirth be (‘ver vuhj. of uH scmM'iliiy and biting words to any 
man, tor a wouiul hy a word is ofleiitimeK harder to 

1)(‘ cured than tK(rl. which is givaui with tlie sword. Be you 
rather a hiau’(‘r ftinl beano* away of other nieii’a talk tliau a 
bejsdnmo* and proeunu’ of otherwise you shall be 

counted to didi^htdo ln‘al' you raelf speak. If you hear a 
wise Hc'uteuce or an apt pliraBc ('ommit it to your memory 
with r(‘H]U‘et. of tlu* einunustauee when you shall speak it. 
lad. nev(‘r oath la' ht'uril U) eomdout of your mouth nor word 
of rilialdry ; dt'U'st it in o.th(‘r!^ }^‘ 'shall 'custom make to 
yourst'lf a law a,^aiinst it in yoi^^f^lf. Be modest iu each 
asst'.mhly ; and rather he. vi‘huke<l o’IUightdc‘lh)\v^ hir maiden- 
like slmmefastness than of your sad iriemjK hn* ])ert boldness. 
Think ujam every word that you ill speak, before you utter 
itj and ri'nuunher how mitui'e hath *%am])>irted up, as it were, 
tin* tongues with t(‘etli, lips, yea, aiuKi^ai^ wilhout the lips, 
aud all hetoki*niiig reins or bridles for the. loose use of that 
mt*mher. .Above all thiugs, tell no untruth; no, not in 
trilleB*. the custom of it is naughty. And let it not satisfy 
you that, for a tinu*, tin* hearers take, it for truth; for after 
it will he known as it is, to your shame; for there, e,annot l)e 
a greatei* rt'proach to a gt'.ntleman than to he accounted a 
liar. Study and (‘ndeu.vour yotirscilf to he virtuously occupicMl, 
so sliall you make ‘'Uich a habit of well-doing in you that you 
shall not know how to do evil, though you would. Hemem- 
h(*r, my soii, the m»l)le blood you are <lesce.nded of, hy your 
mother’s shh^; un<l think that only hy virttums lift* and good 
action you may he an ornament to that illustrious family, 
and otlierwis(*, through vice and sloth you shall he connt(‘d 
laties ijtntru^ om^ of tln^ greatest eurH(*s that can happt'U t,o 
man. Widl, my little Philip, this is enough for nn*., and too 
much, I ft'ur, for you. Hut if I sluill find tliat this light 
meal of digestion nourisheth anything in tin* weak stomach 
of your capacity, I will, as I find tin*, saun* grow stronger, 
feed it with tougln'i* food. Your loving fatlu'r, so long as 
you live iu the f(*ar of (3od, IL Si on my.” 


To thin epistle lauly Mary Sitliu'.y added a postscript, 
vvliicdi, if it is loss correct in styks and weighty with 
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■wise counsel, interests us by its warm and motherly 
affection. 

“ Your noble and careful father hath taken pains (with his 
own hand) to give you in this his letter so wise, so learned, 
and most requisite precepts for you to follow with a diligent 
and humble thankful mind, as I will not withdraw your eyes 
from beholding and reverent honouring the same, — no, not 
so long time as to read any letter from me ; and therefore at 
this time I will write no other letter than this: and hereby 
I first bless you with my desire to God to plant in you His 
grace, and secondarily warn you to have always before the 
eyes of your mind those excellent counsels of my lord, your 
dear father, and that you fail not continually once in four or 
five days to read them over. And for a final leave-taking 
for this time, see that you show yourself a loving obedient 
scholar to your good master, and that my lord and I may 
hear that you profit so in your learning as thereby jow may 
increase our loving care of you, and deserve at his hands the 
continuance of his great joys, to have him often witness with 
his own hand the hope he hath in your well-doing. 

Farewell, my little Philip, and once again the Lord bless 
you. — Your loving mother, Mary Sidney.” 

In those days hoys did not wait till they were grown 
men before they went to college. Sidney left Shrews- 
bury in 1568, and began residence at Christ Church. 
He was still in his fourteenth year. There he stayed 
until some time in 1571, when he quitted Oxford without 
having taken a degree. In this omission there was 
nothing singular. His quality rendered bachelorship or 
mastership of arts indifferent to him; and academical 
habits were then far freer than in our times. That he 
studied diligently is, however, certain. The unknown 
writer named Philophilippus, who prefixed a short essay 
on “ The Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney ” to the 
Arcadia, speaks thus in his quaint language of the years 
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spent at Ox foi*(l : “I tore an cxcollont stock mot with the 
choicH'.st <i;rafts ; nor could his tutors pour in so fast as he 
was ready to rotadve.” The Dean of Christ (^-hurch, Dr. 
'hhoiuas Thornton, had it afterwards engraved upon his 
own iouib at taalhury that he had heeti the preceptor of 
“ Philip Sidn(‘.y, that most nohle Knight.” We possess 
hnv parti(adai’H whieli throw any light upon Sidnoy^s 
acadcnuieal (career. Tliere is some reason, however, to 
holicjvo tha,t lilxn'al lea, ruing at this period nourished less 
upon tlio l)aulvs of tlie Isis than at Cambridge and in our 
|mhli(5 scdiools. Ih’uno, in his account of a visit to 
Oxford ten ytairs later, introduces us to a sot of pompous 
pedants, stcisped in nualiawal scholasticism and heavy 
with th(^ indolence of fat hdlowships. Here, however, 
Si(lnc‘y made tlui scicond great friendship of his youth. 
It was with Ddwai’d Dyer, a man of (juality and parts, 
who claims distinction as an English poet principally by 
one fanltloHH line : “ My mind tome a kingdom is.” Sir 
Kdwar<l Dyinmind Sir Eulke Grcville lived in honds of 
closest alhujtion with Sir Idiilip Sidney through his life, 
and \Yalke<l together as pall4)earor8 at his funeral. That 
was an age in which friendship easily assumed the accents 
of paHsiouate love, I may use this occasion to quote 
verses whicdi Sidney wrote at a latcn* period regarding 
his two comrad(5H. Ho had recently returned from 
Wilton to tlic (k)urt, and found there both (h'evillc and 
1 )yer. 

“ IVIy two and I l>(‘ met, 

A hlt'HHed hap])y trinity, 

As three most jointly 
lu UrmeHt homl of unity. 

.loin luuirtH ami liamls, so h‘t it he ; 

Make hut one mind in hodies ilu'ee, 
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Welcome my two to nie, 

The number best beloved ; 

Within tlie heart you be 
In friendship) unremoved. 

Join hearts and hands, so let it bc‘. ; 

Make but one mind in bodies thrt*c.” 

And again, when tired of the Court, and sighing for the 
country, he offers up a pu'ayer to Pan, according to tlui 
pastoral fashion of the age, in which his two heart’s 
brothers are remembered : — 

“ Only for my two loves’ sake. 

In whose love I pleasure take ; 

Only two do me delight 
With their ever-pleasing sight ; 

Of all men to thee retaining 
Grant me with those two remaining,” 

As poetry these pieces are scarcely worth citation. 
But they agreeably illustrate their author’s capacity for 
friendship. 

It was also from Oxford that Sidney sent tlio first 
letter still extant in his writing. This is a somewhat 
laboured Latin epistle to his uncle Leicester. Elimbeth’s 
favourite had taken his nephew under special p)rotcction. 
It was indeed commonly accepted for certain that, failing 
legitimate issue, the Earl intended to make Philip his 
heir. This expectation help)s us to understand the 
singular respect paid him through those years of early 
manhood. Sir Henry Sidney was far from being a ri(di 
man. His duties in Ireland and Wales removed him 
from the circle of the Court, and his hluntnoss of speocli 
made him unacceptable to the queen. Philip thenrfore 
owed more of his j)restige to his uncle than to his father. 
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At ihm time Lcic, ester appears to have been negotiating 
a mania, g(5 contract l)ot.ween tlic lad at Christ Gliurch 
and Anno (kual, daughter of Tjord Thuicigh. Articles 
Inid l)e(‘-n drawn up. But the inattcw f(‘,ll tlirough ; the 
])Owerful S(Hn*etary of States judging that he could make 
a bettor ma,lch foi* his girl than witli the son of a needy 
knight, whoso expectations of succeeding to Ijoicoster's 
estate probhvmatical. Politely but plainly ho ex.- 

tri(uited himself from the ongagoTnont, and bestowed 
Anne upon Bdward do Vero, the dissolute and brutal 
Karl of Oxford. This passage in tlui life of Sidney is 
insignificant. That the boy of sixteen could have 
entertained any strong feeling for Ins projected bride will 
hardly admit of belief. One of his biographers, however, 
notices that about tlu^ time when the matter terminated 
in Amur’s betrotluil to the Earl of Oxford, Pliilip fell 
into bad health. Tauhjestor had to obtain pormisson for 
him to eat flesh in Lent from no loss a personage than 
Doctor Parkoi', the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CHAPTEE II 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

It is not the business of Sir Philip Sidney's biographer 
to discuss Elizabeth’s Irish policy at length. Yet his 
father’s position as governor of the island renders some 
allusion to those affairs indispensable. Sir Henry 
Sidney was a brave and eminently honest man, the 
sturdy servant of his sovereign, active in the discharge 
of his duties, and untainted by corrupt practice. But 
he cannot be said to have displayed the sagacity of 
genius in his dealings with the Irish. He carried out 
instructions like a blunt proconsul — extirpating CISTeil’s 
rebellion, suppressing the Butlers’ war, maintaining 
English interests, and exercising impartial justice. The 
purity of his administration is beyond all doubt. In- 
stead of enriching himself by arts familiar to viceroys, 
he spent in each year of his office more than its emolu- 
ments were worth, and seriously compromised his 
private fortune. Instead of making friends at Court he 
contrived, by his straightforward dealing, to offend the 
brilliant and subtle Earl of Ormond. While Sir Henry 
was losing health, money, and the delights of life among 
the bogs and wastes of Ulster, Ormond remained attached 
to the queen’s person. His beauty and adroit flattery 
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onabkid him io prcjudico Elizabeth against her faithful 
hcuohinan. Erokou in licalth by a painful disease con- 
tracted in tlu^ hardshij) of successive campaigns, mad- 
dened ])y his sovereign’s recriminations, and disgusted 
by h(‘.r parsimony, Sir Henry vSidnoy returned in L571 
to bing'land. lie was now a man of forty-tlireo, with an 
impaiied c.oustitution and a diminished estate. His 
wife had lost her g'ood loolcs in the small-pox, which she 
caught while nursing the (|uecn through an attack of 
tlnit malady. Of this nohlo lady, so patient in the many 
disasters of hei* tronblod life, Eulko Orovillo writes : “She 
chose ratiun* to hide herself from the curious eyes of a 
(leli(;ato time than (5omo upon the stage of the world 
with any maniuir of <liaparagoinont ; this mischance of 
sickness having cast such a veil over lier excellent 
heauty as the modesty of that sex doth many times 
upon their native and horoical spirits.^’ Neither Sir 
Hcniy Sidney nor Taidy Mary uttered a word of reproach 
against their royal mistress. It was Elizabeth’s good 
fortune to Ix^ devotedly served by men and women whom 
she renvarded with ingratitude or niggardly I’ccognition. 
And on this occasion she removed Sir Henry from his 
dignity of Lord I)e|)uty, which slio transferred to his 
brother-indaw, Sir William Eitz-William. As a kind of 
recompense she made him the barren (dler of a peerage. 
T1 u 3 distinction was great, hut tlui Sidneys were not in 
a positiem to acei'pt it. A lethu’, addressed to Lady 
Mary ])y Lord Ihirleigh, explains the dilliculty in whicE 
they stotnl. Ihir husljand, she says, is ** greatly dis- 
mayed with his hard choice, which is presently oOerod 
him ; as, eitlu^r to he a baron, now called in the number 
of many far more al)le than himself to maintain it 
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withalj or else, in refusing it, to incur hor Highness’s 
displeasure.” She points out that the title, without an 
accompanying grant of land, would bo an intolerable 
burden. Elizabeth had clearly no intention of bestowing 
estates on the Sidney family; and Lady Mary was 
forced to beg the secretary’s good offices for mitigating 
the royal anger in the event of Sir Henry’s refusal. 
Of the peerage we hear no more ; and it is i)roba])le that 
Elizabeth took the refusal kindly. She had paid the lat(i 
Deputy for his long service and heavy losses by a cotu- 
pliment, his non-acceptation of which left hor with a 
seat in the House of Lords at her disposal. 

After leaving Oxford, Philip passed some months at 
Ludlow with his father, who continued to bo President 
of Wales. In the spring of 1572 the project of a 
French match was taken up at Court. Mr. Francis 
Walsingham, the resident ambassador at Paris, had 
already opened negotiations on the subject in the pre- 
vious autumn ; and the execution of the Duke of 
Norfolk for treasonable practice with Mary, Queen of 
Scots, now rendered Elizabeth’s marriage more than ever 
politically advisable. It was to be regretted that the 
queen should meditate union with the Duke of Alencjon. 
He was the youngest member of the worthless faxnily of 
Valois, a Papist, and a man green in years enough to 1)0 
her son. Yet at this epoch it seemed not wholly im- 
possible that Franco might still side witli the Protcstaxit 
Powers. Catherine do’ Medici, the queen mother, had 
favoured the Huguenot party for some years ; and 
Charles IX. was scheming the marriage of his Hinter 
Margaret with Henry of Navarre. The intcjrests, more- 
over, of the French Crown were decidedly opposed to 
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those of Spain. The of Lincoln was, therefore, 
noniinatcd, Ainbassador Extraordinary to sound the 
nuitt(5r of his <|uccii’s contract with a prince of the 
l^'ronch blood-royal Sir Henry Sidney seized this oppor- 
tunity for sending l?hili[) on the grand tour ; and 
Elizalxdh granted licence to “her trusty and wcll- 
bcloved l^hilip Sidney, Esq., to go out of England into 
parts beyond the sea, with throe servants and four 
liorses, et(‘., to ixuuain tlie space of two years inimc- 
<1 lately following liis de[)arture out of the realm, for the 
attaining the knowliMlge of foreign languages.'' On the 
2Gtli of May the expedition left liondon, Philip carrying 
a hdter from his uncle Leicester to Francis Walsingham. 
''riiis (5X(5oll(mt man, who was destined after some years 
to become his father-in-law, counted among the best and 
wisest of Englisli statesTnon. He was a man of Sir 
Henry Sidney’s, ratlior than of Leicester’s, stamp ; and 
it is recorded of him, to his honour, that, after a life 
spout in public service, he died so poor that his funeral 
had to be conducted at night. 

Wlum Idncoln returned to England with advice in 
favotir of Alem'on’s suit, Philip stayed at Paris. The 
Bunmicr of ir)72 was an eventful one in French history. 
(IharloH IX. had Ixitrothod his sister, Margaret of Valois, 
to Henry of Navarre ; and the Capital welcomed Catholic 
and Huguenot nobles, the flower of both parties which 
<Uvi<le(l France, on tiums of extermd courtesy and seem-' 
ing friendship. Fulke (Jroville tolls us that the king of 
Navarrtnvas so stnick with Philip’s excellent disposition 
that he admitted him to iutitnaey. At the same time 
Charles IX,, who bad been installed Knight of the 
( }arter on the same day as Philip’s father, appointed him 


Gentleman in Ordinary of his bedchamber. The patent 
runs as follows : “ That considering how great the house 
of Sidenay was in England, and the rank it had always 
held near the persons of the kings and queens, their 
sovereigns, and desiring well and favourably to treat the 
young Sir Philip Sidenay for the good and commendable 
knowledge in him, he had retained and received him,” 
etc. On the 9th of August “ Baron Sidenay,” as he is 
also described in this document, took the oaths and 
entered on his new office. His position at the French 
Court made him to some extent an actor in the cere- 
monial of Henry’s wedding, which took place upon the 
18th of August. It will be remembered that Margaret 
of Navarre had previously been pledged to the Duke of 
Guise, the ambitious leader of the League, the sworn 
enemy to Eeform, and the almost openly avowed aspirant 
after the French Crown. Before the altar she refused to 
speak or bend her head, when asked if she accepted 
Henry for her husband ; and her brother had to take her 
by the neck and force her into an attitude of assent. 
Already, then, upon the nuptial morning, ominous clouds 
began to gather over the political horizon. When the 
Duke of Guise marched his armed bands into Paris, the 
situation grew hazardous for the Huguenots. Then 
followed the attack upon Coligny’s life, which exploded 
like the first cannon shot that preludes a general engage- 
ment. Yet the vain rejoicings in celebration of that ill- 
omened marriage continued for some days ; until, when 
all was ready, on the 24:th of August, Paris swam with 
the blood of Huguenots. Anarchy and murder spread 
from the Capital to the provinces ; and during the seven 
days and more which followed, it is not known how many 
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thousands of ProU^siants purislied. hi Koine Te .Drmini 
\V{m\ suiif!;, and (‘.oininomorativo incdals struck. In 
England tlu^ (k>urt wont into nionrning. Tlio French 
anihassador, wliiui ordered by Ins inastor to explain the 
reasons of the Massai;re of Kt. Bartholomew to Elizabeth, 
excused himsidf from th(\ performance of this duty. Ilis 
words disserve to Ix^ n'-corded : “I should make myself 
an a(u,;omplice in that terrible business were I to attempt 
to palliate.” dh(5 sanu^ num has also left a vivid account 
of his nxHiption at Woodstock when the news arrived. 

A gloomy sorrow sat on evin-y fac(‘-. Silence, as in 
(h(^ dead of night, reigmxl through all the chambers of 
tlu^ royal apartimuits, ''riie ladies and courtiers wore 
ranged on (audi side, all clad in deep mourning; and as 
I paHscid tliem, not one bestowed on me a civil look or 
made the least rciturn of my salutes.” 

Philip had ta.ken rcvfuge at the English omliassy, and 
to this circumstance he possibly owed his life. The 
horrors of St. Bartholomew must, however, have made 
a terrible impression on his mind ; for there was no 
st.rcet in Paris which did not resound with the shrieks 
of tlu^ aHsassi Hated, the curstm of their hutchers, and the 
sharp ring of musketry, II<^ knew that the king, intoxi- 
cated with a sudden hloo<l- thirst, had levelled his 
harc|nel)UHK from that wimlow in the Louvre ; he knew 
that the Duke of (hiise had tram]>led with his heel n])on 
(Joligny H nakixl <x)rpst^ It cannot lie doulited that the 
liold and firm opposition which Pliilip suhsccpiently 
oifercMl to Elizabeth’s Ermicli schenuis of marringo Inul 
its root in tlu^ awful c^xpiuhviici^ of those days of carnage. 

Early in Kc^ptmnlier Ijorils LcucesPu- atid Ihnhlgh 
dosiiatched a formal hdter from the Privy (Jouncil to 
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Francis Walsingham, requesting him to provide for the 
safety of young Lord Wharton and Master Hiilip Sidney 
by procuring passports in due form, and sending them 
immediately back to England. It seems, however, that 
Sir Henry Sidney did not think a return to England 
necessary in his son’s case. Phili}) left Paris, passed 
through Lorraine, visited ^rasburg, stopped at Heidel- 
berg, and came thence to Frankfort. 

It would be interesting to know what social and 
political impressions the- young man, now in his 
eighteenth year, carried* away with him from Paris. 
Had he learned the essential baseness and phlegmatic 
wickedness of the Florentine queen - mother 1 Had he 
discerned that the king, crazy, misled, and delirious in 
his freaks and impulses, was yet the truest man of all 
his miserable breed ? Had he taken a right measure of 
the Duke of Anjou — ghastly, womanish, the phantom of 
a tyrant j oscillating between Neronian debauchery and 
hysterical relapses into pietism'^ And the Duke of 
Alen 9 on, Elizabeth’s frog-faced suitor, had he perceived 
in him the would-be murderer of his brother, the poison- 
ous traitor, whose innate malignancy justified his sister 
Margaret in saying that, if fraud and cruelty were 
banished from the world, he alone would suffice to re- 
people it with devils ? Probably not ; for the backward 
eye of the historian is more penetrative into the realities 
of character than the broad, clear gaze of a hopeful 
gentleman upon his travels. We sound the depths 
revealed to us by centuries of laborious investigation. 
He only beheld the brilliant, the dramatic, the bewilder- 
ingly fantastic outside of French society, as this was 
displayed in nuptial pomps and tournaments and 
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luaHSjioros b(yf(>rc him. Yot ho ol)sorv(Ml onoiigh to make 
him a lirtma‘'|)a,triot. a more (lotcmiuod Protestant, and 
a,n. ahhorrt'-r of ItaJianated Courts. At Frankfort ho 
fouml a, fri(m<l, w}i(\ having sliarod the perils of St. 
Ihirt.holonHuv, had rc(;onily escaped across the Khino to 
(hamiany. lliis was Muhert. Tauiguet, a man whoso 
conversaiaon a, ml (‘.orres])on(^m(5(5 exorcised no small in- 
Ihumco ov(‘.r tlui formation of Si<lney’s character. 

hangiK't was a Pr(ai(‘.hman, horn in 1518 at Vitoaux 
in ihirgumly. Ih^ Htu(lio(l tluwhnnuihities in Italy, and 
was elected Proh'.ssor of ( ■ivil'ljaw at Ihidua in 1547. 
dhyo years la.t(a' ho tnadcs tluj a.e<{uaintanceof Molanchthon. 

int(a’e,oiU‘H(^ ripeiHul into friendship. Languet 
resigned his pi’ofossorship in order to bo near the man 
whom he had ehosc^n for his teacher; and under Melanch- 
thon’s inlhumee lu^ adoptiul the reformed religion. From 
1550 forwards he was i’(uu>gnis(Ml as one of the loading 
political agtmts of the IVotostant Powers, trusted by 
prituu^s, and acapiainhul with the ablest men of that 
party in Framu'., Holland, a, ml the (ilenuan States. No 
om^ was moi’e competent to guide Sidm^y through the 
labyrinth of Furop(^an intrigues, to imnuisk the corrup- 
tion hidthai laaieath tlu^ splendours of the Valois Court, 
and to instil into his mind i.hos(‘, primdples of eondnet 
whi(di gov(n*m‘d nvformed statcsnuai in those troubled 
Pluy W(‘r(^ both staying, as was tlum the custom, 
in the, house of ])rintia’ Wechel at Frankfort. A f(‘-w 
ycuirs lutcu’, Clordano Bruno also sojounu'.d under that 
hospitable^ I'oof, wlnmce^ lie (h^partesl on liis fatal jouriu'y 
to Vcmice. eddeu’ man immediately diHCcumed in 

Sidm^y a youth of no common (piality, and the attach- 
ment h(^ eoneeived for him Havouro<l of romance. We 
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possess a long series of Latin letters from Languoi. to his 
friend, which breathe the teiidcrost spirit of ailcction, 
mingled with wise counsel and ever-watchful thought 
for the young man’s higher interests. It was indeed one 
of Sidney’s singular felicities that ho fell so early under 
the influence of characters like Walsingluuu ami Languot. 
Together with his father, they helped to (*ori*ect the 
bias which he might have taken from his hi'illiant l)ut 
untrustworthy uncle Leicester. There must have ])ec‘n 
something inexplicably attractive in his person and his 
genius at this time ; for the tone of I ainguet/s corre- 
spondence can only be matched by that of Shakespeare 
in the sonnets written for* his unknown friend. 

Fulke Greville has penned a beautiful description of 
“this harmony of an humble hearer to an excellent 
teacher,” which grew up between Sidney and Languet 
at Frankfort ; but he is mistaken in saying that the 
latter threw up all other business for the sake of attend- 
ing his new-found friend upon his throe years’ travel. 
It is true that they went together to Vienna in the 
summer of 1573. But Sidney visited Hungary alone, 
and in November crossed the Alps without Languot to 
Venice. He was accompanied by a gentleman of his 
own age and station, not very distantly connected with 
him, named Thomas Coningsby. Two of his attendants, 
Griffin Madox and Lewis Bryskot, are also known to us. 
The latter writes thus of their journey : 

“ Through many a hill an<l dale, 

Through pleasant woods, and many an unknown way, 
Along the banks of many silver streams 
Thou with him yodest ; and with him didst scido 
The craggy rocks of the Alps and Aponnine ; 

Still with the muses sporting.” 
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Ojio iricidont of tlio tour lias to bo recorded for tlio light it 
throws on Sidiu'.y’s c.luiracter. An innkeeper contrived 
to got his bill twice paid ; and Sidney finding himself 
out of pO(;ket, charged (loningsby with having made 
away with tluj luoiury. In a letter to Languot lie cleared 
the matter nj), jind (ixxmlpated his travelling companion. 
But tlu^ incident \va,s not greatly to his credit. With 
all his gravity a,nd suavity of nature, he was apt to yield 
to tempin- and to unamiiible suspicion. I shall have to 
revert to this point again. 

Since Sidiuy is now launched, without guide or tutor, 
upon his Italian travels, it will not ho out of plaee to 
collect some contemporary opinions regarding the henefit 
to he derived hy Knglishmon from Italy. In a fine 
passage of “ The Schoolmaster ” Aschaiu relates a con- 
versation which h(‘. had at Windsor with Sir Kichard 
Sackville on this subject. His judgment was that young 
tnen lost far more than they gained hy an Italian tour. 
l\)o many of them returinul Papists, or Atheists, ox- 
|)erioneod in newfangliul vices, apt for treason, lying, 
and every form of swinisli dohaucluiry. Taking for his 
text the welldvnown proverl), ‘‘ luf/lmi Uidianafo r un 
dwola which Sidney, hy tlio way, has trans- 

lated thiiH : 

‘‘ All EngliHlnnan that is Ilalianatc, 

Both lightly ]>revt‘ a devil incarnate,” 

Aacham preaclu’s an <Io(((mt sermon, with allegories 
from Plato and llomer, to prove that Italy is hut a 
garden of Circe or an isle of sirens to our northern 
youth. Parker, Howell, Fuller, Hall, Cahriel llarvoy, 
Marston, Cruene, all utter the same note, and use the 
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same admonishments, proving how very dangerous an 
Italian tour was reckoned in those days. Sidney, in a 
remarkable letter to Languet, insists upon the point. 
He says he wishes the Turks could come to Italy in order 
to find corruption there : “I am quite sare that this 
ruinous Italy would so poison the Turks themselves, 
would so ensnare them in its vile allurements, that they 
would soon tumble down without being pushed.” V onice, 
in particular, had an evil reputation. There, as Aschain 
says, he saw in nine days^ sojourn “ more liberty to sin 
than ever I heard tell of in our noble city of London in 
nine years.” He admits, however, that while he knows 
of many who ‘‘ returned out of Italy worse transformed 
than ever was any in Circe’s court,” yet is he acquainted 
with “ divers noble personages and many worthy gentle- 
men of England, whom all the siren songs of Italy could 
never untwine from the mast of God’s word, nor no 
enchantment of vanity overturn them from the fear of 
God and love of honesty.” To the former class belonged 
the Earl of Oxford. Of the latter Philip Sidney was 
an eminent example. Like the bee which sucks honey 
from poisonous flowers, he gained only good from the 
travels which were so pernicious to his fellow-country- 
men at large. 

His correspondence with Languet was doubtless use- 
ful to him, while residing at Venice and Padua. 
From it we learn something about his studies, which 
seem at this time to have been chiefly in philosophy 
and science. Languet urges him not to overwork 
himself j and he replies : “ I am never so little troubled 
with melancholy as when my mind is employed abotit 
something particularly difficult.” Languet on another 
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occaHioii dissuades him from geometry: “You have too 
litthi luirthfulnoss in your nature, and this is a study 
which ■will malv(5 you still more grave.” Ho recommends 
him to (Uwote his tnne to such things as heiit a man of 
high rank in life, a,nd t.o [)r(^pare himself for the duties 
of a statesman rather than for the leisure of a literary man. 
Sidney hc'.gs for a c.opy of IMutarch in Amyot’s transla- 
tion, says lu^ is “ heirning a,stronomy and getting a know- 
ledges of music,” and is anxious to rea<l the Politics of Aris- 
totl(^. M(5anwhile lie fre(|U(uited the sumptuous houses 
of tin*. Venetian nobles: “Yeti would I’ather have one 
pleasant chat with you, my dear Languet, than enjoy 
all the magnilicent maguilicences of these magniiicoos.” 
lie Htuuns imlecal to liave been a grave youth. Who his 
intimate fi’ionds were, we do not know. Barpi was away 
at Mantua ; so it is not likely that ho made his acquaint- 
ance. We h(uu’, however, much of the young Count 
Idiilip Lewis of Hannau, 

At Venice Sidney sat for hia portrait to Paolo Veron- 
ese, and sent the picture afterwards to Languet. What 
has become of this jiainting is not known. Possibly it 
still lies huriiul in sonu^ (lerman collection. Of all the 
portraits whic.h are supposed to represent Sidney, the 
best to my mind is one now ])reHcrvcd at Warwick Castle. 
It is said to hav<i belonge<l to Fulko Oreville, and thcro- 
foro we may trust its rimemhlance to the original, elohn 
Aubn^y, the useful a.necdo to -monger, tells ua that lie 
was “extremely beautiful. lie much roaemhled Ins 
sister; Imt his hair wiw not re<l, Imt a little inclining, 
nanudy a dark amhm* colour. If I were to find a fatdt in 
it, mothinkH 'tis not masculine enough ; yet he was a person 
of great courage.” d'lie Warwick Castle portrait answers 
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very closely to this description, especially in a certain al- 
most girlish delicacy of feature and complexion. That 
Sidney was indeed beautiful may be taken for granted, 
since there is considerable concurrence of testimony on 
this point. The only dissentient I can call to mind is 
Ben Jonson, who reported that he “was no pleasant 
man in countenance, his face being spoiled with pimples, 
and of high blood, and long.’' But Jonson was only 
thirteen years of age when Sidney died, and the con- 
versations with Drummond, from which this sentence is 
quoted, abound in somewhat random statements. 

It was natural that a Telemachus of Sidney's stamp 
should wish to visit Eome before he turned his face north- 
wards. But his Huguenot Mentor, and perhaps also his 
friends at home, so urgently dissuaded him from exposing 
his immaturity to the blandishments of the Catholic 
Calypso, that he prudently refrained. After a short 
excursion to Genoa, he returned to Yenice, crossed the 
Alps, and was again with Languet at Vienna in July. 
Here the grave youth, who had set his heart on becom- 
ing perfect in all gentle accomplishments, divided his 
time between discourse on politics and literature, courtly 
pleasures, and equestrian exercises. In the Defence 
of Poesy he has given us an agreeable picture of 
his Italian master in horsemanship, the gasconading 
Pugliano. 

The winter of 1574-75 passed away at Vienna. In 
the spring he attended the Emperor Maximilian to 
Prague, where he witnessed the opening of the Bohemian 
Diet. Thence he moved homewards through Dresden, 
Heidelberg, Strasburg, and Frankfort, reaching London 
in June. During his absence one of his two sisters, 
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Ainbro^jji, had diiul at Ltullow CJastlo. Tho queen took 
th(^ (>th(‘r, Mary, tinder Hpccial protection, and attached 
luvr to her p(u*H()n. A now chapter was now opened 
in tho yonnp; man’s life. Ilis education being finished, 
ho entered u))on tho life of Courts. 



CHAPTEK III 


ENTRANCE INTO COIIRT-LIKE AND EMBASSY 

Sidney’s prospects as a courtier wc^ro (‘xcolhait.. II is 
powerful uncle Leicester, now at tlio height of royal 
favour, displayed mai'ked partiality for the haudsoiue 
youth, who was not unnaturally rc^gardod hy tluj world 
as his presumptive heir. In July 1575 Philip sluu‘ed 
those famous festivities with which the c^arl (^it-ertained 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth ; and when tlu^ (Jourt rcHUTued 
its progress, he attended her Majesty to (diartley (lasth*.. 
This was the scat of the Earl of Essex, who was tlnui in 
Ireland. The countess, in his absence, recoivtul her 
royal guest j and hero Sidney, for the first tiling, met 
the girl with whom his fortunes and his fame wer(‘. 
destined to be blended. Lady I^enelope Devereux, 
illustrious in English literature as Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Stella, was now in her thirteenth year ; and it is not 
likely that at this time she made any strong impression 
on his fancy. Yet we find that soon after the riiturn 
of Essex from Ireland in the autumn of 1575, he had 
become intimate with the eaiTs family. At Durham 
Elouse, their London residence, he passed long hours 
daring the following winter; and when Essc'.x went 
again to Ireland as Earl -Marshal in rJidy 157G, Philip 
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a,c('.(>tn|)a,ui(ul him. It Hliould hove he naid that Sir 
Henry Siding had Ixuni nominated for the third time 
hol'd I)(‘.puty in Auguat 1575. Tliilip’s visit was there- 
fon^ paid In his fatlun*; hut he made it in company with 
tln‘. man whom he had now (anno to regard as his future 
Fatlun’ in law. ddiere is little doiiht that had Lord 
hksex liv(‘(l, l-lu*. mai^ch would have heon completed, 
lint the Karl Marshal died at Duhlin on the 21st of 
Septeanher, after a ])aiid’ul illness, which raised some 
appanmt.ly ill-founded suspicions of poison. Philip was 
in (hdway with his father, and Kssox sent him this 
message on his dindhhed : “Toll him J sent 1dm nothing, 
hut I wish him well ; so well that, if (jod do move their 
Innuis, I wish that he might match with my daughter. 
1 call him son ; he is so wise, virtuous, and godly. If 
lu*, go on in the comw^ ho hath licgun, ho will he as 
fainoim and woiihy a gentleman as ever England hred.” 
d1i(we wortls are Hullicient to prove that Philip’s marriage 
with Pmudopi^ was contemplated by her father. That 
the. world (‘Xju-icted it appcairs from a letter of Mr. 
Edward Watmhoimcj to Sir Henry Sidney under date 
I4th Novemhtn’. Aft.er lirst totiehing upon the bright 
prospiu’ts opene<l for “the little Earl of Essex,” this 
gtud.lemim proceeds: “and I suppose all the best sort 
of the Knglish loj’ds, besides, do expect what will 
he.coMUi of tJu‘ t.nndy ludAveen Mr Philip and my Lady 
Pt'.mdopi^ Truly, my Lord, I must say to your l^ord- 
ship, as I havti said to my Lonl of Ijoicester and 
Mr. Philip, th<^ hrciaking (dl* from tludr match, if 
tln^ ihdiudt h(^ on your parts, will turn to more dis- 
honour than can he n^paiivd with any otlnu* marriage 
in Knghmd,” 
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What interrupted the execution of this niarriagcj 
treaty is not certain. Penelope’s mother, the widowed 
Lady Essex, was privately wedded to the l^larl of 
Leicester soon after her first husband’s death. Tiic 
Sidneys were poor. Lady Mary Sidney writes to Lord 
Burleigh about this time : My present estate is such 
by reason of my debts, as I cannot go forward with any 
honourable course of living.” It is rcmarl<al)le that, so 
far as we know, she placed but little confidence in her 
brother Leicester, preferring to appeal in difliculties to 
a friend like Cecil. Philip was often at a loss to pay 
his debts. We possess, for instance, the copy of a long 
bill from his bootmaker which he requests his father’s 
steward to discharge “ for the safeguard of his credit.” 
Thus Leicester’s marriage, which seriously impaired 
Philip’s prospects. Lady Mary’s want of cordiality 
toward her brother, and the poverty of the Sidneys, 
may be reckoned among the causes which postponed 
Penelope’s betrothal. It should also here be noticed 
that Sir Henry Sidney entertained a grudge against 
the Earl of Essex. Writing to Lord Leicester, he 
couples Essex with his old enemy tlio Earl of Ormond, 
adding that “ for that their malice, I take Cod to record, 
I could brook nothing of them both.” Wc may there- 
fore conclude that Philip’s father was unfavourable to 
the match. But the chief cause remains to bo men- 
tioned. Up to this time the proposed bri<logroom felt 
no lover’s liking for the lady. Languet frequently 
wrote, urging him to marry, and using arguments simi- 
lar to those which Shakespeare pressed on his ^'fair 
friend.” Philip’s answers show that, unless he was a 
deep dissembler, lie remained heart-free. Ho time 
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H\\\)im\ by. P(^i‘Iia,i>.s ho lilioughli that he might always 
pluc.k iilu'i r(>s(‘. hy only asking for it. At any rate he 
(lisphiy(ul no (uig(n*nesH, tintil one morning the news 
naicluul him that his Penelope was contracted to a man 
unworthy of her, Lord Rich. Then suddenly the flame 
of passion, whitdi liad smouldered so obscurely as to be 
unrocognistMl hy his own luiart, burst out into a blaze; 
and wluit was woi'S(‘., In^ discovered that Penelope too 
Iov(mI him. In ilie elinpter devoted to Sidney’s poetry 
I shall iH'l-urn to this suhj(*.ct. So much, however, had 
iio he said Inu’e, in order to prcbscnt a right conception 
of his (duu‘a(‘.t(u*. I<'or at huist four years, between the 
(h^ath of Lssex, in Sept(nnl)er 1576, and Penelope’s 
marring(^, whic.h wo t!iay place in the spring or summer 
of 1581, h(5 was aware that her father with his last 
breath had hhissed their union. Yet ho never moved 
a step or HhoW(Hl any eagerness until it was too late, 
ft Hcuuns tliat. this grave youth, poet as ho was, passionate 
l()V(n* as lu^ umloubtedly hecamo, and hasty as he occa- 
siotuilly showed himself in trifles, had a somewhat 
politic- and sluggish t(mipera,mont. Fixlko Greville re- 
corded that he never was ahoy; Tainguot could chide 
him for luung sad beyond his years; ho wrote himself, 
amid tlu^ dist.ra(*ti(mH of Venetian society, that he re- 
(piiiHsd hai*<l Htudies to <lrive away melancholy. More- 
oven*, lu^ indtdg(al drt^ams of high juid noldc ambition. 
S(dL(adtur(', tlu^ preparation of his whole nature for 
some gnatt task in lile, ocempied his thoughts to the 
exelnsion of a woman’s image. “Phis saved him from, 
the futdis and follies of his age; Imt it rendered him 
cold, until ilm poet’s lire leaped vq) ami kindled a slum- 
lH3ring emotion. 
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Not love, blit the ambition of a statesman, then was 
Sidney’s ruling passion at this time. He had no mind 
to ‘‘sport with Amaryllis in the shade,” or even to 
“meditate the thankless Muse,” when work could be 
done for England and the affairs of Europe called for 
energetic action. In the spring of 1577 Elizabeth 
selected him for a mission, which flattered these aspira- 
tions. Eodolph of Hapsburg had just succeeded to the 
imperial throne, and the Elector Palatine had died, leav- 
ing two sons, Lewis and John Casimir. She sent Philip 
to congratulate the emperor and to condole with the 
bereaved princes. He stipulated that, after performing 
the ceremonial part of this embassy, he should be per- 
mitted to confer with the German Powers upon the best 
means of maintaining reformed principles and upholding 
political liberties. Instructions were accordingly drawn 
up which empowered the youthful envoy to touch upon 
these points. At the end of February he set out upon 
his travels, attended by Fulke Greville and by a train of 
gentlefolk. In the houses where he lodged he caused 
tablets to be fixed, emblazoned with his arms, under 
which ran a Latin inscription to this effect : “Of the 
most illustroiis and well-born English gentleman, Philip 
Sidney, son of the Viceroy of Ireland, . nephew of the 
Earls of Warwick and Leicester, Ambassador from the 
most Serene Queen of England to the Emperor.” This 
ostentation was not out of harmony with the pompous 
habits of that age. Yet we may perhaps discern in it 
Sidney’s incapacity to treat his own affairs with lightness. 
He took himself and all that concerned him an snieux ; 
but it must also be observed that he contrived to make 
others accept him in like manner. As Jonson puts it, 
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wluin (M)iJi|)arin<j: hiinst'lF, midor tho iiiiiuo of lioriico, with, 
men of loss sUa’ling itu'-rit : 

'' If I'licy nluHild <*.ouli(k‘iitly "[vraisc thoii* works, 

In tlunu it woiihl a]>p(‘ar iullatioii ; 

VVli it'll, in a rail and wtdl-dij^o.Hted iiuiii, 

(^annot roct'ivt^. that foul ahusivo iianu‘, 

Ihit tho fair title of (‘.reotiou.” 

llo lirst proco(‘d(Hl to I Icidclhorg, whore ho failed to find 
t,ho. Mhudior la^.wis, hut made accjuaintancc with tho 
youiijj;(u* jirineo, his hrotluu- (kisiniir. The palatinate, like 
iiumy of tho p<dity (huanan states, was torn liy religious 
fa(dJons. Tho last (deotor luul encouraged Calvinism ; 
hut his son Lewis was now introducing Lutlieran ministers 
into his douunions. The Calvinists, after enduring cou- 
siiUu’ahle hardships, had to emigrate ; and many of them 
took refuge with Ih'ima^ Casirnir. ,lt sccmis that hoforo 
ht^ niaeluMl lleiihdherg, Sidney had l)oou mot liy lluhert 
lauigiud/ ; and this good counsellor attended liim through 
all his Cc'.rman wanderings. They wont together to 
Pragma wluu’cs the new om])oror was holding his Court. 
Here, (\v(‘u mor(5 than at IleidellHU-g, tho English Envoy 
found matter for wudous <lis(puotud(^. Podolph had grown 
up umhu’ Catholi(; inlliumces, and the Jesuits w(U‘e gain- 
ing fu’m hold upon his e.apital. Sbmhmts of history will 
reTinmdu'r that, a Jesuit EatJier had lu'.gotiated tlu‘. [lar- 
ticipation of tlu^ Emp(u*or E<‘rdinand in tlu‘. closing 
of the. 'rrid('nthu5 (\>unc.il. Ausl.ria,, lUKhu* his grandson 
lv<Hl(d[dtH nd(^, hi<l fair to lauumn^ oiu'. of their advanced 
posts in noilJuum Europ(^. Sidm*y nuiant, so far as in 
him lay, toshaki^ the pnmtigt^ of tins “extremely Spanio- 
latesC’ and pih^strridtUm e.mp(‘ror. It was his iutontion 
to harangui^ in Cermany against the “fatal conjunction 
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of Rome’s undermining sni^crstition witli the command^ 
ing forces of S2)ain.” Fiilko Urcvillc lias sketched tlui 
main line of his argument; but it is hardly j)r()l)ahle 
that he bearded the lion in his dcu and spoke his mind 
out before the imperial 2)rcsonco. The substance of the 
policy he strove to impress upon those (xernuin pihie.cs 
who took the Protestant side, and upon all woll-wishei‘s 
to the people, was that the whole strength of their gr(‘ 4 it 
nation could not save them from the subtle poison which 
Sarpi styled the Diacatholicon, unless they mad(‘- a vigor- 
ous effort of resistance. Rome, by her insidious arts 
and undermining engines — by her Jesuits and easuistie^al 
sophistications — sapped the social fabric and dissolved 
the ancestral loyalties of races. Into the dismenil)ei’(ul 
and disintegrated mass marched Spain with lun* might of 
arms, her money, her treaties, marriages, and encourage- 
ment of sedition. In short, Sidney uttered a propluscy of 
what happened in the Thirty Years War, tliat triumph of 
Jesuitical diplomacy. As a remedy he proposed that 
all the German Powers who valued national indeptmd- 
ence, and had a just dread of Spanisli onci’oaclmient, 
should ‘^associate by an uniform bond of conseienco for 
the protection of religion and liberty.” In other words, 
he espoused the policy of what was known us the .F(vduH 
Evangelimin. 

Theoretically, this plan was not only excellent, but also 
necessary for stemming the advance of those rcuictionary 
forces, knit together by bonds of common interest and 
common enthusiasm, which governed the Gounter Kefor» 
mation. But unfortunately it rested upon no solid basis 
of practical possibilities. A Protestant Alliance, formed to 
secure the political and religious objects of tho Refoi'ma- 
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t.iou ill its warfare with Catholicism, had lieen the 
eherislied scheme of northern statesmen since tlie days 
of Henry VHI. 'Jdie principles of evangelical piety, of 
national freedom, of progressive thought, and of Teutonic 
cTuaneipation upon regulated methods, might perhaps 
ha, VC lieon established, if the Church of England could 
have e.om) lined witli the Lutlierans of Germany, tlie 
Ca,lvinists of (deneva and of France, Sweden, and the 
Low Countries, in a solid confederation for the defence 
of civil and religious liberty. Lut from the outset, 
putting national jhudoiisies and dijilomatic difficulties 
aside, there existed in the very spirit of Lrotestantisxn a 
power antagonistic to cohesion. Protestantism had its 
root in critical and sceptical revolt. From the first it 
assiime<l forms of hewildering diversity on points of 
doctrine. Each of its sects passed at an early stage into 
dogmatism, liardly loss stubborn than that of the 
Catholic? Church. It affiordod no common or firm ground- 
work for alliance. I^uthcrans, Zvvinglians, Anglicans, 
Anabaptists, Ifussites, Calvinists, Sacrum on tari an s, Puri-' 
tans, could not work together for a single end. It 
has always hccvii ihus with the party of progress, the 
Liberals of woiLl-ti’ansforming moments in the marcli of 
thought. United by no sanctioned Cmlo^ no fixed 
Corpus Fi(i{% no comnmnity of Conservative tradition ; 
owing no allegiance to a spiritual monare.h ; (L})e.n(ling 
for tludr laung on ndiellion against authority and dis- 
eipliue ; <liHptiting the fundamental proposit,ions from 
which organmat.ioii has hithei’to lieeu exjianded,— they 
cannot ac-t in (uincusrt. ''.rh(*,He men are innovattors, seenc- 
shifterH, to wliom tlu^ nenv scene, as in the jihui of God it 
will ap|)ear, is still iuvisihhi, Tlu^y are movers from a fixed 
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point to a point yet unascertained. Each section iiit.o 
which they crystallise, and where as sects they st(3rilis<5, 
conceives the coming order according to its narrow pre- 
judices. Each sails toward the haven of the future l)y 
its own ill-balanced compass, and observes sclf-choson 
stars. The very instinct for change, the very appixihou- 
sion which sets so-called Eeformers in motion, iinpli(;s 
individualities of opinion and inconipatilhlities of will. 
Therefore they are collectively weak when rang(3<l 
against the ranks of orthodoxy and cstaldished discipliiU3. 
It is only because the life of the world l)cats in their 
hearts and brains, because the onward faces of humanity 
are with them, that they command our admiration, ddio 
victory of liberalism in modern Europe was won at tlui 
cost of retrograde movements — such as the extinction of 
free thought in Italy and Spain, the crushing of the 
Huguenots in France, the bloody persecution of th<i 
Netherlands, the Thirty Years War, and the ossification 
of theEeformed Churches into inorganic stupidity. And 
the fruits of the victory fall not to any sect of Fro» 
testantisra, but to a new spirit which arose in Science a-nd 
the Eevolution. To expect, therefore, as Sidney and th(3 
men with whom he sympathised expected, that a Pi'o - 
testant League could bo formed, capal)lc of hurling back 
the tide of Catholic reaction, was little sliort of the in 
diligence of a golden dream. Facts and the essence) of 
the Eeformation were against its possibility. As a 
motive force in the world, Protestantism Avas already 
well-nigh exhausted. Its energy had already passixl 
into new forms. The men of the future wore now 
represented by philosophers like Bruno and Bacon, l)y 
navigators of the world like Drake, by cxploreixs of the 
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hcijivexis like (hililco, l)y iinatoiiiLsts and. pliysicists like 
Vesiilins, Serve tiis, Sarpi, Harvey. 

Whiitever Sidney’s hopes and dreams may have boon, 
the ixdi^ious discords of (hirmany, torn asunder by 
I,h‘ot('-stant scct.arians and worm-eaten to the coro by 
dcsviitic4il ])r()pagandists, must liavo rudely disilluded 
him. And no one was hotter fitted than Tjanguot to 
dissce.t before his ey(',s the humours and imposthumes of 
that unwi(‘ldy body politic. They left Prague at the 
(uid of April, trav(dl(id together to Heidelberg, visited the 
Landgi*av(i of ness(^, and arrived at Cologne in May. 
Here Sidin', y tliought that ho must turn his face innnedi- 
at(dy hom.ewa,t‘ds, though he greatly wished to pass into 
Flanders. Languet disvsuaded him, on grounds of prud- 
eiico, from <Ioing so without direct commission from the 
(jueen. Croat therefore was the satisfaction of both 
wlnai hd.t<u’s arrived from .England, ordering Sidney to 
('.omplinnuit Williaxu the Silent, Prince of Orange, on 
the l)irth of Ids son. During this visit to tlie Nether- 
lands ho tmiilo ac(i[uaintanco with the two most distin- 
guislnul num theri^, and won the respect of both. Don 
dohn of Ausl.riu., t.ho victor of Tjopanto, was then acting 
as viiau’oy to the King of S[)ain. Sidney paid him his 
r(‘Hp(H’,ts, and this is the account Fiilke Grevillo gives of 
his ro(H‘.ption 

'''riiougli at the first, in his Sjianish liaughtiin*, 1 h‘ (Don 
John) giiv(5 him ucceHs as by dcw.ent to a youth, of grace as to 
a stranger, and in particular coinpi'tition, as he conc.t'iviMl, 
uu (*nmny ; yet afUn* a while that he. had taken his just 
altitude, lu‘. loiind liimHiJl* ho stricken with this extra- 
ordinary planet that the laholders woiuhu’tul to sei'. what. 
ingtniuouH trilmte. that hrave. and high-mindi'd priina' paid 
to his worth, giving more honimr and respect In this 
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hopeful young gentleman than to the ambassadors of mighty 
princes.” 

AVhat happened at Sidney’s interview with William 
of Orange is not told us. That he made a strong im- 
pression on the stadtholder appears from words spoken to 
Fulke Greville after some years. Greville had been sent 
as ambassador to the prince at Delft. Among other 
things William bade him report to Queen Elizabeth his 
opinion “that her Majesty had one of the ripest and 
greatest counsellors of estate in Sir Philip Sidney that 
at this day lived in Europe ; to the trial of which he was 
pleased to leave his own credit engaged until her Majesty 
might please to employ this gentleman either amongst 
her friends or enemies.” Sidney’s caution prevented his 
friend from delivering this message to a sovereign notoii- 
ously jealous of foreign interference in her home affairs. 

Philip was in London again in June, when he pre- 
sented his respects to her Majesty at Greenwich. That 
he had won credit by the discharge of his embassy 
appears from a letter written by Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham to Sir Henry Sidney soon after his arrival. “ There 
hath not been any gentleman, I am sure, these many 
years, that hath gone through so honourable a charge 
with as great commendations as he : in consideration 
whereof I could not but communicate this part of my 
joy with your Lordship, being no less a refreshing unto 
me in these my troublesome businesses than the soil is 
to the chafed stag.” Henceforth we may regard our 
hero as a courtier high in favour with the queen, esteemed 
for his solid parts by the foremost statesmen of the realm, 
in cori’espondence with the leaders of the Eeformed party 
on the Continent, and surely marked out for some em- 
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ployrucnt of inuxirtuiico. Ho had long to wait, liowever, 
before that craving for action in the great world which 
wo have already indicated as Im leading passion, could 
oven in part 1)0 gratified. Meanwhile it was his duty to 
hang about the donrt ; and how irksome ho found that 
petty sphere of comi)limonts, intrigues, and gallantries, 
can be read in the iTupatient letters ho addressed to 
lainguct. I'heir eorrespondenco was pretty regularly 
maintained, although the old man sometimes grumbled 
at his young friend’s want of attention. “ Weigh well, 
I bcR(5eeli, you, what it is to grudge through so long a 
apace of time one single hour to friends who love you so 
deai‘ly, and who are iiiore anxious for you than for them- 
selvcis. By omitting one dance a month you could have 
al)undantly satislied us.” In this strain Languet writes 
occaHiojudly. But his fixajuent reference to Philip’s 
swootost letters,” and the familiarity he always displays 
with his private alfairs, show that the young courtier 
was a toleT‘al)ly regular correspondent. It is difficult for 
elderly folk, when tlu^y have conceived ardent affection 
for their juniors, to remember how very mucli more 
spaca) the young occupy in the thoughts of the old than 
tlu^ old c.an hope to command in youthful brains dis- 
trac-tcal by tlu^ multifarious traffic of society. Ijanguet 
had litth^ to do but to ply his pen in liis study. Sidney 
ha<l to follow the ((ueen on progress, trilfe with licr 
ladi(5H, joiii in games of skill atid knightly exorcises with 
th(^ gentlemen about the Hourt. Yet it is certain that 
this lif(^ wearied fiitn. 1 1(^ was for over seeking to escape ; 
at one iitne jdanning to join Prince (lasimir in the Xanr 
( jounti’i(‘.H ; at anotluu* to take part in Frobishei’’8 expcali- 
tion ; and more than once contemplating ‘‘some Indian 
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project.” Languet did his best to curb these wandering 
ambitions. He had conceived a very firm opinion that 
Sidney was born to be a statesman, not a soldier of 
fortune, not an explorer of the ocean. At the same 
time, he greatly dreaded lest his friend should succuml) 
to the allurements of fashionable idleness. ‘‘My nobl(‘, 
Sidney, you must avoid that persistent siren, sloth.” 
“ Think not that God endowed you with parts so exet'h 
lent to the end that you should let them rot in leisure. 
Bather hold firmly that He requires more from you than 
from those to whom Ho has been less liberal of talents.” 
“There is no reason to fear lest you should decay in 
idleness if only you will employ your mind; for in so 
great a realm as England opportunity will surely not l)c 
wanting for its useful exercise.” “Nature lias adorned 
you with the richest gifts of mind and body ; fortune 
with noble blood and wealth and splendid family con- 
nections; and you from your first boyhood have culti- 
vated your intellect hy those studios which are most 
helpful to men in their struggle after virtue. Will you 
then refuse your energies to your country when it 
demands them'? Will you bury that distinguisluid 
talent God has given yen'?” The career Languet luid 
traced out for Philip was that of a public servant ; and 
he consistently strove to check the young man’s restless- 
ness, to overcome his discouragement, and to stimulate 
him while depressed by the frivolities of daily life. 1 1 
was his object to keep Philip from roaming or Avasting 
his powers on adventure, while ho also fortified his will 
against the seductions of an idle Court. 

During this summer of 1577 Languet once or 
twice alludes in very cautious language to some projcjct. 
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of nrciit itni)ortane('. which luul recently been mooted 
ht^tAV(H‘u them on the (Jontinent. It involved the 
participation of (nninmit foreigners. It required the 
san(‘.tion a.n<l a(ttiv(i assistance of the queen. What 
this was W(i do not know. Some of Sidney’s bio- 
graphers art^ of opinion that it concerned his marriage 
with a <h‘,nnan noblowoTuan. Others — perhaps with 
betUu* reason conj<M‘.turo that Ids candidature for the 
Polisli (h'own had tlnm beoi mooted. When Henri III. 
resigned the throiuiof Iceland for that of France in 1574 
St-iq)lHm Hat.hori was elected king. He lived until 1585. 
Ihit in 1577, the year of Languet’s mysterious letters, 
h(^ liad not yet given sul>stantial proof of his future 
policy ; and tlu^ Ih'otestant party in Europe might have 
been glad to secure a nominee of the English queen as 
candidatti in t.lu^ case of a vacancy. There is no doubt 
that a b(^li(‘.r pr('-vaile<l after Sidney’s death that the 
crown of Poland had in some sort been offered him. 
Tlu^ author of Thr- Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney 
mentions it. Sir Robert N aunton asserts that the queen 
refusiul to further his advaucoment, aiot only out of 
euudation, but. out of fear to lose the jewel of her times.” 
Pnlltu* says that Sidiu^y doedinod the honour, preferring 
t,o lie “a Hubj(?c.t to (^ueon Elizabeth than a sovereign 
beyond the sinis.” It would be far too flattering to Philip 
to HUppoHt^ that a simple English gentleman in his twenty- 
third y(Mir retunvaul any actual offer of a throne which 
a king of Friuua^ had r<‘.cently vacated, and which was 
giUHU’ally givtm hy election to such us could afford to pay 
(hourly for tin', honour. Ye.t it is not impossible that 
tlm R(d‘orined princes of ( lerniany may have thonglithim 
a good pawn to play, if Klizaboth were willing to back 
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him. The Fcedus Evangelimm, it must l)e rcmeml)or(!(l, 
was by no means yet devoid of actuality. 

Mary Sidney’s recent marriage to the Earl of Pem- 
broke had strengthened the family by an alliance with one 
of England’s chief noblemen. After coming home ITiilip 
paid his sister a visit at Wilton, returning, however, soon 
to Court in order to watch his father’s interests. Sir 
Henry Sidney was still at his post as Lord Deputy of 
Ireland ; and in his absence the usual intrigues were 
destroying his credit with the queen. Brilliant, un- 
scrupulous, mendacious, Ormond poured caliimnicjs and 
false insinuations into her ear. She gave the earl too easy 
credence, partly because ho was handsome, and partly 
because the government of Ireland was always costing 
money. There seems little doubt that Sir Henry made 
no pecuniary profit for himself out of his victu’oyalty, 
and that he managed the realm as oconomically and m 
justly as was possible. Ormond and the nobles of Ins 
party, however, complained that the Lord Deputy (le- 
cided cases inequitably against them, that his method of 
government was ruinously expensive, and that lu^ tyran- 
nonsly exacted from them land-taxes which had hoon 
remitted by his predecessors. Philip undertook his 
father’s defence in a written statement, only the rough 
notes of which, and those imperfect, liavo come down to 
ns. He met the charge of injustice by challenging tlu^ 
accusers to show evidence. On the qiiestion of th(5 land- 
tax, or cess, which Ormond and otliers claimed to havc^ 
remitted, he proved the inequity and the political im- 
prudence of freeing great nobles from l)urdens which 
must be paid by the poor. These poor, moreover, were 
already taxed by their lords, and shamefully ill-treate<l 
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1)3' tlu'.in. And ])rivilcjL''(ul persons, forsooth, ho jill tlio 
ri(di 10(01 of pal(\ tlu‘. hurdtoi onl}?' lyiitij; upon tlio 
poor, who may ^’inan, for thoir cry cannot ho licard.” 
Sir Uonry had propos(uI to (tonvcrt tiu'i cess, computed at 
a,n avorajj;’(‘. of Dm pounds, into a fixed annual payment 
of (iv(i marks. At tins the nohles cried out that th(‘y 
wio’o Ixdnp; rohlaul. IMiilip demonstrated that, according 
to tlnor own sliowing, a v(oy (atsy compromise had heem 
one.r(Ml tiumi. On tJub lu'.ad of eiamoni)', he was ahle to 
ma,k(i it (dtair thati his fatluoAs administration tended to 
sav(‘. mon(\y to the StaD^, allowing always for the outlay 
need(Ml hy a.n arm}” in oec.ujiation of a tni’lmlent and dis- 
all’ect.iHl c,()unt.ry. SmdiL a government as that of Ireland 
could not ho condu(‘.ted (du'-aper. But some had urged 
that the Lord Deputy cx(ujeded nioasuro in the sevei’ity 
of Ids justic.e and the cinudty of liis execntiv(>. Lliilip 
contended that a greater hudty than that which his 
father showed would have lieen worse than folly. What 
lu'. wrote upon this point is worthy of caircful perusal at 
the priisent day. It reminds us tiuit t.he Irish, difliculty 
has htam [xuanaiumt, and without appreciable alteration, 
through three ccmturit'.s, Little is lenity to prevail in 
minds so possessed with a natural inconstancy evci' to go 
in a new fortune, with a revengeful hate to all Lnglish 
as to l.h(‘ir only coiKpuu'ors, and that whicB is most of 
all, witli HO ignorant ohsllnacy in I?a[)istry that tliey do 
in tludr souls (((‘lust the })r(‘.s(mt ( loverimumt.’' And 
again: “ dhudy the giUHU’al na.ture of all countri<Js not 
fully compU‘r(‘d is against it (/.c. against g(mlle (hudiug 
and concessions). For until hy time tlu‘.y lind the 
HweidauwH of due suhjh'ction, it is impossihio that any 
gentle nunins shovdd put out the remotuhrance of their 
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lost liberty. And that the Irishinan is that way as 
obstinate as any nation, with whom no other i)assion e.an 
prevail but fear (besides their history, which plainly 
points it out), their manner of life, wherein they choos(‘. 
rather all filthiness than any law, and their own coin 
sciences, who best know their own natures, give sufficient 
proof of. For under the sun there is not a nation that 
live more tyrannously than they do one ovau* tlu^ other.” 

This defence seems to have satisfied Fli:<a])(‘-th and 
exculpated 'the Lord Deputy, without impairing its 
writer’s credit at Court. It is the first of a series of semi*- 
official documents, in which, more perhaps than in any 
other species, of composition, Hidney sho^vtul his power 
as a master of langiuige. Waterhouse wrote to Bir 
Henry that it was the most excellent discourse he had 
ever read, adding, “Let no man (X)mpa!’e with Hiv Philip’s 
pen.” Daring the dispute, and hofore the (jueen had 
expressed her satisfaction with the Ijord Deptity’s de- 
fence, Ormond addressed some remarks to Philip in tlie 
presence of the Court. The young man made no reply, 
marking his hostility by silence. It was expected that 
a duel would follow upon this affront to the groat Irish 
earl. But Ormond, judging it expedient to treat 
Sidney as a virtuous gentleman who was hound to d(‘- 
fend his father’s cause, conceded him the indulgence of 
a superior. 

The storm which threatened Sir Henry Sidney blew 
over, in great measure owing to his son’s skilful advo 
cacy. Still Eliisabeth retained her grudgis against tlie 
Viceroy. He had not yet contrived to fiattcu* that most 
sensitive memher of the royal pei^som her pocket. 
Consequently, the year 1578 scarcely opened ludure new 
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gricvauccK iiroKci. Tlie queen talked of removing Sir 
IJonry from liis oflico -with, perqhance, the cumbrous 
honour of a poorago. lie, on the other hand, presented 
l)illH to the amount of three thousand and one pounds, 
for money disliurHcd from his private .estate in the 
course of public business. She refused to sign a warrant 
for their payment, alleging, apparently, that the Lord 
Deputy was creating debts of State in his own interest. 
Sir Henry retorted - and all the extant ffeenments tend 
to the belief that his retort was true — that had spent 
thus much of his own monies upon ' trusV^ for her 
Majesty ; and that lie needed the sum, barfing one 
pound, for the payment of his daughter’s, marriage por- 
tion to the Karl of .Kemhrokc. Perusal of the corre- 
spondenco seems to me to prove that, however bad' a 
diplomatist and stubborn a viceroy Sir Henry may have 
boon, ho was, at any rate, a thoroughly honest man. 
And this honest man’s debts, contracted in her name and 
in her service, the queen chose to repudiate. It is not 
wondcrfid that, under these circumstances, the Lord 
1 loputy thought of throwing up his appointment and re- 
tiring into private life in England. Philip’s persuasions 
induced his father to abandon this design. He pointed 
out that the term of odieo would expire at Michaelmas, 
ami that it. would be more for the Deputy’s credit to 
tomhu’ his resiguatien at that time without an open rup- 
ture. One of Ids letters shows liow valuable in these 
domestic counsels was the Lady Mary Sidney. Philip 
writes that in the meantime— -'that is, between Ladyday 
and Mi(‘haclmus Sir Henry’s friends would do their 
lK»,Ht to heal the breach; “Among which friends, before 
(hul, there is none proceeds cither so thoroughly or so 
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wisely as your lady, my mother. For mine own })art, I 
have had only light from her.’' 

These sentences afford a very pleasing insight into 
the relations between father, mother, and eldest son. 
But the tension of the situation for Philip at Court, 
playing his part as queen’s favourite while his father 
was disgraced, shouldering the Irish braggarts whom 
she protected, and who had declared war against her 
viceroy, presenting a brave front before the world, with 
only an impoverished estate to back him, — the tension 
of this situation must have been too great for his 
sensitive nerves. We find that he indulged suspicions. 
Things transpired at Court which he believed had been 
committed only in most private correspondence to Sir 
Henry. He wrote to his father : ‘‘I must needs impute 
it to some men about you that there is little written 
from you or to you that is not perfectly known to your 
professed enemies.” A few weeks after penning these 
words he thought that he had caught the culprit in Mr. 
Edmund Molineux, Sir Henry’s secretary. This explains 
the following furious epistle, which no biographer of 
Sidney should omit in its proper place : — 

“ Mr. Molineux — Few words are best. My letters to 
my father have come to the ears of some : neither (‘.an I con- 
demn any but you. If it be so, you liave played the very 
knave with me ; and so I will make you know, if I have, 
good proof of it. But that for so much as is jmst. For that 
is to come, I assure you, before God, that if ever I know you 
to do so much as read any letter I write to my father without 
his commandment or iny consent, I will thrust my dagger 
into you. And trust to it, for I speak in earnest. In the 
meantime, kirewell. — From Court,' this last of May 15*78. 
By me, Philip Sidney.” 
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Philip had niadc a groat inistakc-- a iriistake not unlike 
that wliich, betrayed him into false judgment of his 
comrade (/oningsby. M’olineux was as true as steel to 
his father, as loyal as Abdiel to the house of Sidney. 
It was he who composed for llollingshed tlie heartfelt 
I)anegyrics of Sir llenry, Sir Philip, and Lady Mary. 
On this occasion lie met the young man’s brutal insults 
with words which may have taught him courtesy. The 
Ictt(5r deserves to lie given in its integrity 

“ Siu I have r(?ce.iv(‘.<l a l(itt(*r Iroin you which as it is 

th(‘ first so 1h(( same is th(‘. sharjiest that I ever received from 
any ; and tluu’id’orit it amaz(*th me the more to receivi* such 
amoiu'. IVom you, since I have (the world can Judge) deserved 
b(‘tU‘.r soiiU‘wlieri‘, liowsoever it pleased you to coudemu me 
now. Hut since, it is (I protest to (lod) without cause, or 
ytd. Just ground of suspicion, you use me thus, I lie.ar the 
injury more patiently for a tiim*, and mine innocency I ho])e 
in the end shall try mine lionesty, and then I trust you will 
<‘,onI\‘HH that, you have done me wrong. And since your 
]>h^aHure s(( is ex])resHiuI tliat 1 shall not lumceforth read any 
of your leU(‘,i*H (although I must Vonfess T have lieretofore 
taktm hotli great deliglit and jirolit in reading sonu^ of tliern) 
yi*t upon HO hard a e.omlition as you seem to ofTiw, I will 
not heuuifter adveuiiii'e so great ])erib hut obey you lieri‘in. 
llowheit, if il. luid pleased you, you might have commanded 
me in a far greater matter with a less penalty. Yours, when 
it slnill ])len,si^ you bet.t(U' to concm'vi*. of me, humidy to com- 
mand, If. Molineux.’’ 

We doubt not that Philip imuhi horionnililc amends 
for his unjust imputations, since good friendshi[) after- 
wards subsisto<l between him and Molineux. The 
incident, on which I have thought lit to <lwtdl, 
reveals something not altogctlnu* pleasing in our hero’s 
character. But the real deduction to be drawn from 
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it is that his position at this time was well-nigh in- 
tolerable. 

In the midst of these worrying cares he remained in 
attendance on the queen. It seems that he journeyed 
with the Court in all her progresses ; and in May he 
formed part of the royal company which Leicester 
welcomed to his house at Wanstead. The entertainment 
provided for her Majesty was far simpler than that so 
famous one at Kenilworth in 1575. Yet it has for us a 
special interest, inasmuch as here Philip produced liis 
first literary essay. This was a rural masque entitled, 
The Lady of the May. How it came to be written we 
know not ; peradventure at two sittings, between the 
evening’s dance and retirement to bed. The thing is 
slight and without salt. If it were not still quoted in 
the list of Sidney’s works, we should not notice it ; and 
why it ever was printed I am unable to conjecture, 
except upon the supposition that even in Elizabeth’s 
days the last drops from a famous pen, however dull 
they wei'e, found publishers. Of dramatic conception or 
of power in dialogue it shows nothing ; nor are the 
lyrics tuneful. There is plenty of flattery introduced, 
apparently to glut the queen’s appetite for mud-honey, 
but yet so clumsily applied as to suggest a suspicion 
whether the poet were not laughing at her. The only 
character which reveals force of portraiture and humour 
is that of Eombus, the pedagogue, into whose mouth 
Sidney has put some long-winded speeches, satirising 
the pedantic and grossly ignorant style in vogue among 
village schoolmasters. Eombus, in fact, is a very rough 
sketch for the picture of Master tiolof ernes ; as may be 
judged l)y his exordium to Queen Elizabeth — 
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7>wvr^7>;9/..~-'I1u'n (‘.anic forward Masior Roinbns, 
and, with many spt^cial {graces, made this learned 
oration : 

Now the thunder-- thumping Jove transfuiid his dotes 
into your exeelhmt lornioHity, which have, with your re- 
splendent l)(‘anis, thus segr{‘^nit(‘.d the enmity of these rural 
animals : I am ‘ potentissima domina,^ a school-master ; that 
is to say, a ]a‘daj 4 op,'iuj, one not a little versed in the discip- 
linutinp; of th(‘. juvenile fry, wherein, to my laud I say it, I 
use. such <..^’eonH‘trical ])roportion, as neither wanted nuinsue- 
tiule nor correction : for so it is descrihed— -~ 

“ ‘ Burcarc. suhj(U‘.tos, (d dolx^llini .supcr]>os.’ 

Yet hath not the. pidehritude of my virtues protected me 
from the contaminating hands of these plelunans ; for coining, 

‘ solummodo,’ to have. ])arted their sanguinole.nt fray, they 
yiehh‘d nu‘. no more reverence than if I had been some. 

‘ pcuioriuH asimisd I, even I, that am, who ami? M)ixi ; 
verhns sapiento satiim est.’ But what said that Trojan /Eneas, 
when he sojonmial in the surging sulks of the sandiferous 
st^as ? 

“ ‘Ilaee. olim mcmionaHso jiiveAnt.’ 

Wi‘ll, well, ‘ad propositus revertelK) the ]uirity of th(‘. 
verity is, tluit a ccu'taiu ‘pulchra ])mdhi jirofecto,’ elected 
and coustitutiMl hy the integrated determiuatiou of all this 
topogra])hical n^gion, as tlu‘. sovereign lady of this dauu^. 
Maia*H month, hath been, ‘ <piodanimodo,' hunted, as you 
would say ; pursiu'.d by two, a hraci‘j a couple, a cast of 
young m(‘n, to whom tlu'. crafty coward Oupid had, ‘iiupuun,’ 
delivered his dire <loh)r()us dart.” 

During this summer Philip obtained a place at( k)urt, 
the importance of whicJi his friend Languet seems to 
have exaggerated. Zouch says it was the post of cup- 
hoariu' to the ([luam ; and in this statement there is no 
improlnibility, Init thci'o is also notliing to warrant it. 
At any rate the office failed to satisfy his ambition ; for 
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he wrote complaiiiiiigly, us usual, of tiu'. ii’ksoineiu'.ss of 
Court existence, liow disagreeahlo that must, in vsouu'. 
respects liave been is made clear to us by Lady l\1ary\s 
letters in the autumn of this ycjir. HIu‘. was t‘xpectin«j; 
her husband liomc from Ireland. 1I(‘, had to r(\sid(^ 
with her at Hampton Court, wher(‘. sluj (tould only call 
one bedroom her own. To the faithful Moliiumx she 
writes : — 

“I have thought good to ])tit you in n*m(‘iul>raiUH‘ to 
move iny Lord Chainhorlain in my Lord’s na,mi\ to hav(' 
some other room than my chamber for my L(H*<1 to Imvc his 
resort unto, as he Avas wont to have, ; or tdsi* my Lord will 
be greatly troulded, when he shall ]ia\a‘ any inai.ttu’s of 
despatch: my lodgings, you see, htung viuy !itth‘, and myself 
coutinually sick and not able to he mueh out of my Led. 
For the night-time one roof, with Clod’s grace, sliall sei'Ve 
us. For the daytime, the ({uetm will look to havt^ juy 
chamber always iji a n^adiness for lu‘r Maji^sty’s coming 
thither; and though my J^ord hiiiirndf cun hi‘ no imjx'dinnmt 
thereto by his own presema*, y(‘t his Lordship, trusting to 
no place else to he jirovided for him, will be, as 1 said 
before, troubled for Avaiit of a convenient plmc* for t.he <le 
spatch ol such jieople as shall Inua^ occasion to come to him. 
Therefore, I pray you, in my Lord’s own name, move my 
Lord of kSussox for a room for that purpose, and 1 will ha.vt‘ 
it hanged and lined for him with stutf from lumcus I wish 
you not to be unmindful hereof; and so for this time I 

leave you to the Almighty. From Chiswick this 1 Ith 

October 1578” 

It would appear that Lady Mary’s veuy modest 
request for a second room, which hIu^ umUirtook to 
furnish out of her own Avardroho, avuh not at once 
granted. Another letter to Molineux shows that he 
had made some progress in the matter, but had md 
succeeded. Ilamptou Court, she writes, however full it 
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lujiy )>(!, has always scvoiiil spare rooms. Perhaps tliorc 
ai’o thos(‘. who ‘^will lie sorry jiiy jjord should have 
so sure footing in tlic Pourt,’^ Could not Moliiiciix 
eontrivo the loan of a jiarlour for her liusl)an(l in tlic 
daytime/I Yet, after all, ‘"when the worst is known, 
old Lord I Liny and liis old .Moll Avill do as well as they 
can in ])arting, like good friends, the small portion 
allotted our long service in C/Ourt.’^ There is somctliing 
half })athetic and half comic in tlu‘, picture thus presented 
to our minds of tlui gix^at J)nke of Nortlmmherland’s 
daughter, with her hushand, tlui Viceroy of Ireland and 
Wales, dwilling at hugger-mugger in one miserable 
cluimbor— she well-nigh bedridden, he transacting his 
business in a corner of it, and the queen momently 
(^xpecte<l u[)oii visitations, not always, we may guess, of 
friendship or adection. Yet tlie touch of homely humour 
in the last sentonce I have quoted from the noble lady’s 
letttir, sheds a pleasant light upon the sordid scone. 

Studying the details of Court life both in Italy and 
Lngluiid at this period, W(^ are often led to wonder why 
noblemen with spacious palac-es and venerable mansions of 

their own to dwell in- why 111011 of genius whose brilliant 

gifts nnule tlumi aciceptablo in every cultivated ciride— 
should have sulmiittcd so complacently to its ignoble con- 
ditions. Even those who seemed unalile to lircatho out- 
side the sphere of the Court spoke most bitterly against it. 
Tasso squandered bis health, his talents, nay, Ids reason, 
in that servitude. (Liarini, after impairing his fortune, 
and wasting the best years of his manhood at P(a*rara, 
retired to a country villa, and indulged his s])leen in 
venomous invectives against the vices and the ignominiCwS 
he had abandoned. Marino, who Haunted his gay 
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plumage at Turin and Paris, screamed lik(^ a (ux'.katoo 
with cynical spite wlionovcr the word (Jourt was men 
tioned. The only wise man of that age in Italy was th(‘. 
literary bravo Arctino. He, having debaiiclnul his youth 
in the vilest places of the Koman Clourts, resolved to live 
a free man henceforth- Therefore ho tt)ok refuge in 
Venice, where he caressed his sensual a|>p(d»it(‘s and 
levied blackmail on society. From that rctinad', whi(’h 
soon became a sty of luxury, ho hurltul back upon tlu^ 
Courts the filth which he had gathered in tluun. His 
dialogue on Court service is one of the most savagci and 
brutally naked exposures of depravity which Hatir*i<^al 
literature contains. In England there was indeed a far 
higher tone of manliness and purity and personal imhi- 
pendence at the Court than ol)tained in Italy. Yet 
listen to Spenser’s memorable linos, obviously pounxl 
forth from the heart and coloured by bitterest (ex- 
perience : — 

“Fall little knowest thou, that hast not tric<l, 

What hell it is in suing long to liidc ; 

To lose good days, that might 1 h‘ hitter sptmt ; 

To waste long nights in pcinsive diHcontcut ; 

To speed to-day, to be put l)a(‘k to inorrow ; 

To feed on hope, to ]>inc with A*ar ami s(UT(iW ; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yt*t want her peiu's’ ; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many yiairs ; 

To fret thy soul with crosHO.H and with earcH ; 

To eat thy heart through e.ondbrths'^H despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ridt*, in run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to he. undone : 

Unhappy wight, born to disaHtrous end, 

That doth his life in so long temlunei! spend ! ” 

Therefore wo return to wondering what it was in 
Courts which made gentlefolk convert broad acres into 
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cash that tlu^y might shine there, whicli lured noldcmeii 
fi’oni their ca, sties and oak-sliadcd deer-parks to occupy 
a study IxulrooTu in a royal palace, and sfpiircs from 
tiun'r moss-grown maiior-liouses to jolt along tln^ roads 
on horsoliack in attendance on a termagant like Kliza- 
hoth or a, Icairnod pig like James I. The real answer 
to tlu^so (pKistionings is that, in the transition from 
Tuediawal to modern conditions of life, the Court had 
hecoine a social necessity for folk of a certain (piality 
and cerl.ahi aspirations. It was the only avenue to 
public (nnployment; the only sphere in wliich a man of 
atnhition, who was neither clerk in orders nor lawyer, 
c.ould make liis mark ; the only common meeting- 
ground for rank, l)eauty, wealth, and genius. Thus it 
exercised a splendid fascination, the reiiox. of which is 
luininotiH in our dramatic literature. After reading 
thoHc^ sad and hitter lines of Bponser, we should turn 
to the Images of Fletc^her’s Valmtmmn, whore the allure- 
meutsof the Court are eloquently portrayed in the groat 
sceme of Luc-ina’s attempted seduction. Or better, let 
us (piote th(i ecstasies of Fortunatus from the most 
fanciful of Dokki'.Fs jilays 

For still in all tlu‘ ri'gious I liavc seen, 

I scorned l.o crowd among the muddy throng 
Of t.hi‘ rank multitude, wliosc^ thickiaied hreatli, 
hiki‘. lo coiulenHcd fogs, do choki‘ that beauty 
Wliich tdH(‘ would dwell in every kingdoiiFs cheek. 

No, I still holdly stepped into (heir courts, 

For there to live ’tis rare, oil, h.is divine ! 

’‘I'here shall you see. fares angelieal ; 

''riu‘r(‘ shall you hih*. troojm ofehasti*. goddesses, 

Whose. Htardike. eyes liave ])ower (might they still sliiue) 
mak(^ night day, and day niori^ crystalliue : 

Niair tliese you sliall ludiohl great heroes, 
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Wliite-hcado.d (!ouiusell()r.s and jovijil s]>irils, 

Standing ]ikc liiTy cbcrubinis to guard 
The nionarcli who in goddikt* gl(»ry .siis 
In midst of these, as if this deity 
Had with a look crealcul a new world, 

The standers-by being the fair workmanship.” 

Philip, like so mtany of liis c()ntcinporari(‘s, continiUMl 
to waver between the irresisti])le attraction of t.Iuj (knirt 
and the centrifugal force which urged him to las up 
and doing, anywhere, at any occiipatioti, away from its 
baneful and degrading idleness. «hiHt now, in tlm 
summer of 1578, ho was hankering to join his fritmd, 
John Casimir, at Zutphen. Elizabeth had noniiuattid 
this prince to her lieutenancy in the Low Countries, 
supplying him with money in small (|uantities for the. 
levying of troops. When he took the licdd, Philip 
burned to accept an invitation se.nt him l)y the princ<\ 
But first ho had to gain his father’s pm'misBion. Sir 
Henry’s answer is the model of kiiidncHH and of 
gentle unselfishness. Ho begins }>y acknowltulging tluj 
honour paid his son, and commending Idiilip’s (uig('riu^KH, 
But “when I enter into the consideration of min(5 owti 
estate, and call to mind what practices, informations, 
and wicked accusations are devised against me., and 
what an assistance in the defence of those cauHes your 
presence would bo unto me, re|)()siug mysedf so much 
both upon your help and judgment, I striven betwixt 
honour and necessity what allowancij I may l^est givt^ 
of that motion for your going.” Tlam he goes on i.o 
say that he leaves the consideration of these matters 
to his sou, and will in no way ch(‘ck his inclination or 
refuse his consent. Philip sacrifituul his wislies, and 
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l•olnaillc<l in I^^nglaiid to assist liis father. This act of 
filial compliance cost him, as it liajipcncd, notin’ n ; for 
Uasiiuir’s (lealiii|»;s in the JMcthorlands hrouglit no credit 
to himself or his comjianions. None the less should 
wo appreciate the amiable trait in Sidney’s character. 

Sir 1 loury returned in due course to England in the 
autumn, a,nd tendered his n^signation of the Irish Yicc- 
royalty. He still maintained his post as Lord President 
of Wales. On New Year’s Day, 1579, pT'csents were 
exchanged, as usual, between Elizabeth and her chief 
epurtiers. Poor Sir Henry, out of pocket as ho was, 
prcsenttal luu' Majesty with a jewel of gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies, \ipou wliich was wrought a figure of 
Diana. She rePirned a hundred and thirty>eight ounces 
of gold plat(5. lauly Mary and Philip offered articles of 
dress, receiving their cMpiivalent in plate. Prince Gasimir, 
who had to answer for his nuilconduct of affairs in 
the Low ('V)untrics, reached Ijondon in the month of 
flauuary. The (luocn gave him a gracious rccc'.ption. 
He was nominated to a stall in St. George’s cha|)el, and 
entertained with various amusements. Among otluu' 
sports, wo lujar tiiat he shot a stag in Hyde Park. On 
the 12th of Eebruary he again loft England with pres(mts 
from th(^ <{ueeu. A letter of the day significantly 
alludes to Iku' unwilling bestowal of money on tlu‘. 
prince: “T’here hath heem somewhat to do to bring lua* 
unto it, and Mr. Secretary Walsingham ])aro the brunt 
thenu)f.” 

One incident of Gasimir’s visit must not bo omitted. 
Hubert Ijangm‘f., old as Iks now was, and failing in liealtli, 
roHolvcul to set Ids (wes once^ more on Iris beloved I’liilip. 

1 am almost afraid,” lie wrote iii flanuary, “that my 
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great desire of seeing you may l)ctray mo into thinking 
I am better than I am, yet I will do my very utmost to 
be ready for the journey, even though 1 should take it 
at the peril of my life.” He came and went safely, had 
the pleasure of conversing with Philip, and made fi’ionds 
' with the chief members of the Sidney family. A letter 
written in the autumn of the next year shows t.hat. tin's 
experienced judge of men and cities formed no veny 
favourable opinion of the English Court. was pleased 
last winter to find you ilourishing in favour, and highly 
esteemed by all men. Yet, to conceal nothing, it 
appeared to mo that the manners of your (k)urt are less 
manly than I could wish; and the majoi'ity of your great 
folk struck me as more eager to gain applause by allectiMl 
courtesy, than by such virtues as benefit the common- 
wealth, and are the chief ornament of noble minds and 
high-born personages. It grieved me then, as also your 
other friends, that you should waste the llower of your 
youth in such trifles. I began to fear lost your excoilent 
disposition should at last ))0 blunted, lest you should 
come by habit to care for things whicli soften and (‘luas- 
ciilate our mind.” 

We have already seen that Sidney was not otherwise 
than himself alive to those dangers, and that lu^ chafed 
continually at the “ exi)enso of spirit in a waste ” of 
frivolities. As a couplet in one of his occasional ptxmiH 
puts it — 

^‘Greater was thu slu^jfiicrd’H troaHun^, 

Thau this false, fine, courtly pleuHinn*.’’ 

From the same poem we learn that his friendship for 
Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer contiinunl lo lui his 
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mainstay at. tho Court; and wlien I enter upon the 
(Ictiiils of his literary career, it will hecome apparent 
that much of his time had heen already spent with these 
and other cultivated gentlefolk in the prosecution of 
serious Kstudies. For the present it seems better not to 
interrupt tins history of his external life. 



GIIAPTER IV 

THE FRENCH MATCH AND “THE AIH^ADIA” 

The years 1579 and 1580 arc of iniportana*. in iiu^ hio« 
graphy of Sidney, owing to the dceiditd part lu^ took in 
the discussion of tho French nuiteh. Elizaheit h’s former 
suitor, d’AleiKj^on, now bore the title of I)uk(‘. of Anjou, 
by his brother Henris accession to tlie thromud Framu^, 
Time had cast a decent veil over the nuunory of St. 
Bartholomew, and Anjou was now posing as the prot.tHrt.(yr 
of national liberties in the la)W ( Jountrit'-s. \\(^ thought 
the opportunity good for renewing negotiations with the 
Queen of England. That the (k)urt of tluy Valois wa.H 
anxious to arrange th('. marriage admits of no doubt. 
The sums of money spent in presents ami tmibassic^s 
render this certain, for Catherine de’ Medi<’i and lun* sous 
were always in pecuniary difliculties. d1u‘y could not 
afford to throw gold away on triiles. 

Elizabeth showed a strong inclination to acta^pt the 
duke’s proposal. 8he treataul his (mvoy, Du Simicu’s, 
with favour, and kept up a brisk c.orrcsptymhnna^ witii 
Paris. Tho match, however, was (extremely unpopular 
with the English people. In tiny autumn of 1 579 tluu'c 
appeared a pamplilet (mtitled : “The !)iH(!overy of 
the Gaping Gulf, wherointo England is lllu) to lay swal 
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lowed, by a French marriage, if the Lord forbid not the 
Banns, by lotting her Majesty see the Sin and Punish- 
ment thereof.’’ This sufficed to indicate the temper of 
the best part of the nation, the Protestants, who saw 
their religions and political liberties in danger. Stubbs 
and !Pago, the author and the printer of this “ lewd and 
seditious book,” as it was termed by royal proclamation, 
wore each condemned to lose the right hand. Stubbs, 
when the hangman had performed liis office, waved his 
hat with the loft hand, crying “ God save the Queen ! ” 
Pago pointed to his bloody hand upon the ground, and 
said, “There lies the hand of a true Englishman !” 

At Court opinion was divided. Elizabeth’s flatterers, 
with Oxford at their head, declared themselves loudly 
in favour of the match. Leicester opposed it; but Du 
Simiors’ opportune discovery of the secret marriage with 
Lady Essex ruined his credit. The great earl had to 
retire in disgrace. Camden relates that the queen 
banished him until further notice to Greenwich Castle. 
Pulke Greville says “the French faction reigning had cast 
aspersions upon hia (Sidney’s) uncle of Leicester, and 
made him, like a wise man (under colour of taking physic) 
voluntarily hocomo prisoner in his chamber.” Whether 
his retirement was compulsory or voluntary matters little, 
For the time ho lost his influence, and was unable to 
show his face at Court. Thus Philip who had already 
elected to “join with the weaker party and oppose this 
torrent,” found himself at the moment of his greatest 
need deprived of the main support which powerful con- 
nections gave him. 

Greville has devoted a chapter to his action in this 
matter, analysing with much detail the reasons which 
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inovod him to oppose the queen’s inclination. It is not 
necessary to report his friend’s view of the (;aso, since 1 
shall shortly liave to present an abstract of the famous 
document which Sidney drew up for Elizabeth’s perusal 
Yet the exordium to this chapter may bo (pioted, as 
representing iu brief his position at the close of 1579. 

‘^The next doubtful stage he luul l.o act upon (howsoc.ver 
it may seem private) was grounded u])ou a public and Hp(u*iouH 
proposition of marriage between tin*, late famous cpuu'u and 
the Duke of Aiijon. With which curri*nt, although h(‘ sa'w 
the great and wise men of the tinui suddenly carrical <(<)wn, 
and everyone fishing to catch the (puaui’s humour in it; 
yet when he considered the difference of years, ptU’Hon, (‘ducu* 
tion, state, and religion between tlicm ; and then (tailed to 
mind the success of our former alliances witli tlu‘. Frcmch ; lu‘. 
Ibund many reasons to make question wlu'tlua* it wouhl i>rove. 
poetical or real on their part. And if real, whether tlu*. 
balance swayed not unequally, by adding mtich to tluun and 
little to his sovereign. The duke’s greatness l>eing only 
name and possibility ; and both these either to witbt*r or to 
be maintained at her cost. H er state, again, iti ham I ; and 
though royally sufficient to satisfy that queen’s pvinetdy and 
moderate desires or expenses, yet perchance inferior to lH‘ar 
out those mixed designs into which his ambition or mn'essitii^s 
might entice or draw her.” 

It came to pass, through Leicester’s disgrace, that 
Philip stood almost alone at Court as the resolute 
opponent of the French faction. The profligate and un- 
scrupulous Earl of Oxford, now foremost in the queen’s 
favour, was carrying his head aloft, boastful of his com- 
pliance with her wishes, and counting doubtless on the 
highest honours when the match should be completed. 
An accident brought the two champions of the opposed 
parties into personal collision. One of Languet’s letters 
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(‘iiiibloK iis to fix th<^ (late, of the event in September 
157b, and (Irovillc’s minute account of the same is 
so curious that I shall transcribe it without further 
coinuuaiip. 

“Thus stood Court at that time ; and thus stood this 
in^aamous spirit in it. If daii<^crously in ineids opinions 
who curious ol‘ th('. pu'seut., and in it rather to do craftily 
than : ytil., I say, that princely heart of lun's was a 
sanctuary unto him ; and as for the people, in whom many 
times ih(^ lastin}^' ima|.?(^s of worth aixi preferre.d Ixifore the 
l.mtijjovnry visions of arl. or favour, he could not fear to 
sidfe.r any thiiij^’ t.her(*, which would not ]u*ove a kind of 
tr()])hy to him. . . . In this freedom of heai’t, being one 
(lay at t(‘iinis, a p(‘cr of this realm, horn great, greater by 
alliance, and superlatives in the juince’s favour, abi'uptly 
(;anu‘. into the tennis-court ; and, s]»eaking out of these three 
paramount authorities, he forgot to entreat that whi(di he 
(jould not. legally c.ommand. Wlum, by the encounter of a 
steady object, finding unrespectivencss in himself (though a 
great 1or(l) not respe.cded by this . ])nncely spirit, he grew to 
(expostulate more roughly, '’flu*, returns of whicdi style 
c.oming still from an uuderstaiuUng heart, that knew what 
was (lu(‘ to itsidf atid what it ought to oth(‘,rs, seemed (through 
the mists of my lordV })assion, swollen with the wind of this 
faction Hum reigning) to provoke in yielding. ‘Wherciby, 
thi‘ hiss amazement or c.onfusion of thoixglits he stirred up in 
Kir Idiilip, the more shadows this great lord’s own mind was 
]>ossesHed with ; till at last with rage (which is ever ill-dis- 
(Opliiuid) lie commands tlunu to depart the court. To this 
Sir Philip temjierately aiiswers ; that if his lordship had been 
pleased to (‘xpress desire in niild(‘r characters, perc.hance he 
might have led out those that he should now find would not 
1)0 driven out with any scourge of fury. Thi.s answer (like a 
l)eIlows) blowing up the sparks of ext'ess already kindled, 
made my lord scornfully call Kir Philip by the name of 
puppy. In which progress of heat, as the tempest grew mor(‘ 
and more vcslmmeut within, so did their hearts lireatla*, out 
their p(‘rturl)atious in a more loud and shrill accent, bdie 
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French Commissioners unfortunately had that, day audi(‘in*e 
in those private galleries whose windows hxtketl into the 
tennis-court. They instantly drc'.w all to this t.umult : (‘very 
sort of quarrels sorting well with their humours, es|>(‘e,ially 
this. Which Sir Philip perceiving, ami rising with an in- 
ward strength by the proapec.t of a mighty Ijudion against 
him, asked my lord with a loud voice, that which In^ heard 
clearly enough before. Who (like, an (‘cho that slill mulli- 
plies by reflexions) repeated this epithet (d’ puppf/ tin* s(‘eond 
time. Sir Philip, resolving in one answ(‘r to eonelud(‘ both 
the attentive hearers and passionate acdor, gavt* my lord a, lie, 
impossible (as he averred) to be retorti‘d ; in respcud. all tin* 
world knows, ^mppies are gotten by dogs and ehil(lr(‘u by 
men. 

Hereupon these glorious inequalities of foi'tum^ in his lord- 
ship were put to a kind of paus(‘, by a ]>re.cious ine(iimlity of 
nature in this gentleman ; so that they both stood sil(‘nt a 
while, like a dumb show in a tragedy ; till Sir Idu'lip, Ht‘n- 
sible of his own wrong, the foreign and factious spirits that 
attended, and yet even in this question hetwcu'u him and his 
superior tender of his country’s honour, with souk* words of 
sharp accent led the way abruptly out of tlu‘. tennis-eourt ; as if 
so unexpected an incident were not fit to be decided in that 
place. Whereof the great lord making another scuise, con- 
tinues his play, without any advantage*, of r(qmt.ation, as by 
the standard of humours in those iiim‘H it was (uuu’idved.” 

Thus the Earl of Oxford called Sidney a puppy ; and 
Sidney gave him the lie. It was judged inevitables that 
the former would send a challenge and a dmd would 
ensue. But Oxford delayed to vindicate his honour. 
The Lords of the Council intervened, and perstiadad 
the queen to effect a reconciliation. She pioint^ed out to 
Sidney that he owed deference to a ptuu* of tlie realm. 
“He besought her Majesty to consider that although he 
were a great lord by birth, alliance, and grace ; ycd. 
was no lord over him.” As free men and gentlemen tlui 
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ca-rl and himself wore equals, except in the matter of 
precedency. Moreover, ho reminded Elizabeth that it 
Iiad been her father’s policy to shield the gentry from 
the oi)pression of the grandees, in the wise opinion that 
the Crown would gain l)y using the former as a balance 
to the p()\\'er and ambition of the lattcu-. But having 
statcal Ids eas('., he seems to have deferred to her wishes. 
W('. do not liear that apologies were made on either side. 
The matter, however, dropped ; Oxford so far retaining 
his resentment that Sidney’s friends believed he enter- 
tained a scheme for his assassination. 

Aftei* reading this passage, we may remember with 
what spirit on a former occasion Philip gave the cut 
direct to Ormond. It is also interesting to compare his 
carrijigii upon botli occasions with that of liis nephew, 
the Visconnt I’lslo, who bearded dames’ favourite, James 
Hay, at that time Viscount Doncaster, in his. own 
(jhambor. A detailed account of this incident, written 
by Lord risle Iti vindication of his honour, is printed 
among the Sidney papers. It casts valuable light upon 
the manners of the English Court, and illustrates the 
sturdy iom])(‘.r of the Sidney Imeed. 

Philip contrived apparently to keep the queen’s good- 
will until the hegiiming of 1580; for she accepted his 
present of a crystal enj) on Now Year’s Day, But his 
position at ( lourt was difficult. Oxford, it was commonly 
hclicv(‘.d, liad planned his murder ; and being an Italian- 
ated Knglislnuan- -in other words, a devil incarnate— he 
may well Inivc entertained some project of tlio sort. 
As ilic avowed champion of the opposition, wielding a 
peti with wliich no man could compete, Sidney thought the 
time had now come to ])ring matters to an issue by plain 
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utterance. Therefore, ho drew ui> a car(‘fully»})re])arc(l 
memorial, setting forth in firm hut most respect fill language 
those arguments which seemed to him (hu^isive against 
the French match. This he presentod to Klizalioth (^arly 
in 1580. Immediately after its perusal, slu‘. Ix'gan to 
show her resentment, and Philip, like his unehi, found it 
convenient to leave the Court. His rctriait was Wilton, 
where he remained in privacy for siiven months. 

I have elsewhere remarked that Siihu^y showiul his 
powers as a thinker and prose- writer nowhere more 
eminently than in documents, presenting a wide siirv(\y 
of facts, marshalling a series of arguments, eomhining 
the prudence of a statesman and th<‘. eiimiing of an 
orator. This memorial to the queen is a gem in its own 
species of composition. It well deserves the high praises 
which has been given it as at once the most (doijuent 
and the most courageous piece of that nature which tin* 
age can boast. Every important view of the subject is 
comprised in this letter, which is long, but u.t the samii 
time so condensed in stylo and so skilfully compacted 
as to matter that it well deserves to he read entire ; au<l 
must lose materially either by abridgement or omission.” 
In it Sidney appeals to what Fiilke (droville <iuaintly 
calls “ that princely heart of hers which was a sand nary 
unto him.” Ho enters the sanctuary witli revcu'mHM*, and 
stands alone there, pleading like a sm'vaut before^ his 
mistress. Ho speaks to Elimlieth in thi^ character of a 
simple gentleman and loyal sulqoct, relying on no sup 
port of party, nor represontiiig hiniHolf as tiie mouthpiece 
of an indignant nation. This indiipcudent attitude, 
gives singular lucidity and beauty to his ai)|)i‘aL It is 
the grave but modest warning of a faithful scpiire to 
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ills liogo liuly in the hour of danger. Although extracts 
can do but scanty justice to tlie merits of Sidney’s 
oratory, I innst present such specimens as may serve as 
saan])les of liis Itnglish stylo and display his method of 
exposition. He begins as follows : — 

^‘AIost Fioabed and Jhn.ovKo, Most Sweet and Gracious 
SoVEUEiON— 'To seek out excuses of this niy holdness, and to 
ana the acknowledging of a fault with reasons lor it, might 
better show I knew I did amiss, than any way diminish the 
attempt, (‘,s|)ecially in your judgment ; who being able to 
discern lively into the nature of the thing done, it were folly 
1,0 hope, hy laying on Letter colours, to make it more accept- 
abh*,. Tlutrefore, carrying no other olive hi'anch of interces- 
sion, than tlu‘. laying of myself at your f(‘et ; nor no other 
insinuation, either for attention or juirdon, hut the true vowed 
sacrifice of unfeigned love ; I will, in simijle and direct terms 
(as ho])ing they shall only come to your merciful eyes), set 
down the overHowing of my mind in this most important 
matUu', im])orting, ns I think, the continuance of your safety; 
and as T know, the joys of my lilh. And because my words 
(f (u)nieHS fib allow, hut coming from the deep well-spring of 
most loyal aHection) have delivered to your most gracious 
(‘.ar, what is the general sum of my travelling thoughts 
t.lu'ndn ; I will now but only declare, what he the reasons 
that make nu^ think, that the marriage with Monsieur will 
h(^ unprolitahle unto you ; then 'will I answer the objection 
of those thars, which might procure so violent a rcdiige.” 

Having finished tlu‘S(5 personal explanations, he pro- 
(UHhIb to show that the French marriage must be con- 
sidered from a doulilo point of view, first as regarding 
the queen’s estate., and secondly as touching her person. 
Her real power as “ an alisolnte born, and accordingly 
respected princess,” rests upon the allectioii of her sub- 
jects, who ar(^ now divided between Protestants and 
OatholicH. The former, 
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“ As their souls live by your happy government, so are they 
your chief, if not your sole, strength : these, howsoever the 
necessity of human life makes them lack, yet can they not 
look for better conditions than presently they enjoy : these, 
how their hearts will be galled, if not aliened, when they 
shall see you take a husband, a Frenchman and a Papist, in 
whom (liowsoever fine wits may find farther dealings or 
l^ainted excuses) the very common peoj)le well know this, that 
he is the son of a Jezebel of our age : that his brother inadc‘. 
oblation of his own sister’s marriage, the easier to mak(i 
massacres of our brethren in belief : that lie himself, contrary 
to his promise, and all gratefulness, having his liberty and 
principal estate by the Hugonot’s means, did sack La Charitd, 
and utterly spoil them with fire and sword. This, I say, 
even at first sight, gives occasion to all, truly religious, to 
abhor such a master, and consequently to diminish much of 
the hopeful love they have long held to you.” 

The Catholics are discontented and disaffected. They 
will grasp easily at any chance of a revolution in religion 
and the State ; and to such folk the French match is 
doubtless acceptable, not as producing good to the 
commonwealth, hut as offering them the opportunity of 
change. 

“ If then the afiectionate side have their affections weak- 
ened, and the discontented have a gap to utter theii* discon- 
tent, I think it will seem an ill preparative for the patient 
(I mean your estate) to a great sickness.” 

From these general reflections upon the state of parties 
in England, Sidney passes to a consideration of the Duk(5 
of Anjou's personal qualities. The following paragraph 
is marked by skilful blending of candour with reserve. 
Elizabeth had declared a special partiality for the French 
prince. It is her subject's duty to paint him as incon- 
stant, restless in ambition, uncertain in his affections, 
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swayed by light-brained and factious counsellors, greedy 
of power at any cost. His profession of the Catholic 
faith renders him a dangerous tool in the hands of dis- 
affected English ^Papists. His position as next heir to 
the French Crown malcos him an inconvenient consort 
for the cpieon of Croat Britain. It is not likely that a 
man of his temper and pretensions should put up with a 
subordinate place in his wife’s kingdom. And why, asks 
Sidney, has Elizal)eth set her heart upon a marriage so 
fraught with dangers ^ ‘‘ Often have I heard you with 

])rotestation say 3u> private pleasure nor self-afiection 
could load you to it.” Is it because she looks forward 
to the bliss of childronJ If so she may marry where 
the disadvantages are less. But she has herself alleged 
that she is moved by fear of standing alone in respect 
to foreign dealings,” and also by “ doubt of contempt in 
them from whom you shoxrld have respect.” Those two 
points, since they bias the queen’s mind, have to bo 
separately entertained. Leagues are usually cemented 
by the desires or the fears of the contracting parties. 
What public desires have Elizabeth and the duke in 
common 

“ He of the IlomiHh, ridigion ; and if ho be a man, must 
ueedH hav(^ tlmi man-lik(^ ])r()p(iiiy to desire that all mou be 
of his mind : you the erectm* and deliaidcr of the oontiary, 
and the only sun that dazzleth tlicir (‘.yes : he Freiieh, and 
d(‘Hiriiig to make Eh’uncc great ; your Maj(‘8ty English, and 
dc^siring nothing less tlinn that Eruuce should not grow great: 
ht‘, both by his own fancy and his youthful governors, embrac- 
ing all ainhiticnis hopes ; having Alexander’s image in his liead, 
but peihaps (‘vil-paintt‘d : your Majesty with excellent virtue 
taught what you should hope*, and by no less wisdom what 
yoix may hope ; with a (xamcil renowned over all Christen- 
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dom for their well-tempered jiiiud.s, haviiij*' set Mh* ulnuKsi of 
their ambition in your favour, and the ntiuly ot* tludr Houlsiu 
your safety.” 

The interests and the dangers of hraiicc and England 
are so diverse that these realms have no fears in common 
to unite them. Elizabeth, therefore, can expect nothing 
but peiplexity in her foreign dealings from the match. 
Is it reasonable that she should hot)c to secure tln^ aflcC" 
tion of her subjects, and to guard herself against their 
contempt, by marriage with a Frenchman 'I (hin she hci 
ignorant that she is the idol of her people '? It is indeed 
true that the succession is uncertain through lack of 
heirs of her l)ocly : 

'^But in so lineal a uioiiandjy, wherever th(‘ infants 
suck the love of their rightful prince, who would Ieav(‘ tlu‘ 
beams of so fair a sun for the dreadful e.vpeehdiou of a <livide<l 
company of shirs ? Virtue and justice aiv. tla^ only bomls of 
])cople’s love ; and as for that point, many primu's havi*. lost 
their crowns whose own chihlren werii manitcHt HUc(U‘HHorH ; 
and some that had their own children used as instrumentH of 
their ruin ; not that I deny the bliss of children, hut only 
to show religion and equity to be of themselves Hulliciimt. 
stays.” 

It may be demurred that scurrilous lil^els havi^ hecii 
vented against her Majesty, proving some iimuboi’dina 
tion in her subjects. She ought, liowe.vor, “ (uiro 
little for the barking of a few curs.” Honest English 
men regard such attacks upon her dignity as l)laH» 
phemous. 

^^jSTo, no, most excelhmt lady, <lo not razo out the im- 
pression yon have made hi such a mnltilmle of lu‘art8 ; and 
let not the scum of such vile minds In^ar any witness against 
your subjects’ devotions. The only na‘nns of avoiding turn 
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Jii'** l«'V<' iuid fear ; as you have by divers lueaiis 

sent into tin‘ depth of Uhmt souls, so if anything can stain 
HO true n rorin, it must, be, tin* ti’innniug yourself not in your 
own likeness, d)Ut in new colours unto them.” 

hi oi.lun* words, Siclmiy tnoaiiH that the Queen's pro- 
posed course will alienate insknul of conlinning the alfcc- 
tions of the nation. Ihi then passes to his peroration, 
which 1 shall (piolt' in full as a fair specimen of his 
clo((Ucnce : 

‘SSinee th<*n It is dangerous for your state, as well because 
hy inward w<‘aku(sss (principally caused hy division) it is fit 
to rect*iv(‘ harm ; sincu to yoiir piU'Hon it e.an he no waycom- 
fortabbs yon not desiring marriage ; and iK'ithcr to person 
nor (‘state be is to bi-ing any more good than anybody ; but 
mor(‘ evil In^ may, sinet^ the causes that should drive you to 
this aiH^ either fears of that which cannot happen, or by this 
means e.annot In* pr(‘vcnl(‘d ; 1 do with most luuuhle heart 
say unto y(»ur Majesty (having assayed tins dangerous help) 
for your standing alum*, you must take it for a singular 
houotir <10(1 hath dom^ you, to b(‘ indeed the only ])rotector 
(»f his (thurch ; and yet in W(»rldly ri^spects your kingdom 
very sullicient so to do, if you make that religion upon which 
you stand, to carry tlu‘ only strength, and have abroad those 
that. Him maintain tin* same course; who as long as tluiy may 
be k(‘pt from utter falling, ymir Majtisty is sure enough Irom 
your mightiest enemies. As ha* this man, as long as he is 
iaii. Monsieur in might, and a Papist in profession, he neither 
can not* will greatly shield you ; and if he get one(^ to be 
king, his di'fenee will In* likt* Ajax’s shiidd, which rather 
wi‘igh(‘d tlu‘m down than defended those that bare it. 
Against eontempt, if them beany, whudi I will newer believe, 
let. your excel hmt virtues of piety, justice, and lilanulity 
da.ily, if it In* possihh*, more and more shim*. Let such par- 
tieuiar actiotiH be found out (wlneb be. easy as I think to lx*, 
dune) by whieh you may gratify all tlu‘ hearts of your peojdcx 
b(‘t those in whom yoti nnd trust, ami to whom you have 
iunmnitted trust in your weighty allairs lie Indd up in the 
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eyes of your subjects. Lastly, doing as you do, you shall be, 
as you be, the example of princes, the ornaincnt of this ag(‘, 
and the most excellent fruit of your progenitors, and the 
perfect mirror of your posterity. — Your MaJesty^s faithful, 
humble, and obedient subject, , P. Sy])Nmy.” 

In the early spring of 1580 Sidney went to stay at 
"Wilton, and remained there during tho summer. II is 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, for whom flonsoii wrote 
the famous epitaph, and whom Spenser described as 

The gentlest shepherdess that lives this day, 

And most resembling both in shape and spright 

Her brother clear,” 

was united to him by the tenderest bondKS of affection 
and by common literary interests. Good judges, among 
whom Jonson may be reckoned, valued her poetry at 
least as high as Philipps ; and this opinion is confirmed 
by what remains to us of her compositions. Tho acjcont 
of deep and passionate feeling which gives force to some 
of th^Astro^plul and Stella sonnets, is indeed lacking to her 
verse. But if we are right in believing that only tho 
first forty-two psalms in their joint translation belong to 
him, her part in that work exhibits the greater itKuisnrc 
of felicity. It was apparently upon this visit to Wilton 
that the brother and sister began to render the I ‘sahns 
of David into various lyrical metres. After the Vulgate 
and the Prayer-Book all translations of tho l\salnm, 
even those done by Milton, seem tamo and awkward 
Nor can I except the Sidnej^'s from this criticism. Tii 
an essay, then, which must of necessity he economical 
of space, I shall omit further notice of this version. TIu*. 
opportunity, however, is now given for digressing from 
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Pliilip’s l)i(>j>;raphy to the consideration of his place and 
achiovonionts in English literature. 

It is of iniportanc(i to boar steadily in mind the date 
of Sidney’s birth in order to judge correctly of his 
relation to ].)rcdccossors and successors. Wyat, Surrey, 
Sackvillo, and Norton had already acclimatised Italian 
forms of poetry and classical principles of metre upon 
English soil. But very little of first-rate excellence can 
1)0 referred to this period of our Renaissance. A form 
of the sonnet peculiai' to English literature, and blank 
verse, destined to become its epic and dramatic metre, 
wore the two chief results of these earliest innovating 
expciiraonta Fulke Grovillo, himself no mean poet, 
was born in 1554, the same year as Sidney; Raleigh had 
boon born in 1552 ; Spenser and Lyly in 1553 ; Drayton 
followed in 1563 ; Shakespeare and Marlowe in 1564; 
Donne not till 1573, and Jonson one year later yet; 
Wyat and Surrey wei'O both dead some while before 
Sidney saw the light ; and Sackville, though he still lived, 
was not much occupied with literature. It will there- 
foT’O bo soon that ho belonged to that intermediate group 
of writers, of whom Sponsor was the greatest, and who 
preceded the brilliant burst of genius in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. It was as the morning star 
of an unexampled day of lyric and dramatic splendour 
that his contemporaries hailed him. 

In the year 1578 Philip attended Queen Elizabeth on 
one of Iier progresses when she stayed at Audley End, 
and there received the homage of some Cambridge 
scholars. Among tliose came Gabriel Harvey, a man of 
character and parts, but of no distinguished literary 
talent. Ho was what wo now should call a doctrinaire ; 
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yet he possessed so tough a personality as to exorcists 
considerable inlluencc over his contemporaries. Harvc}* 
enthusiastically declared himself for the remodelling of 
English metres on the classic method. Tlu‘. notion was 
not new. Ascham, in the Schoohmtdri^ ])ointed out how 
our English tongue in avoiding barbarous rhyming may 
as well receive right quantity of syllables and true orden* 
of versifying as either Greek or Latin, if a cunning 
man have it in handling.'’ He quoted Bisho|) Watson’s 
hexameters in proof of this proposition : — 

“ All travellers do gladly report gr(*.at praise of Ulyss(^s 
For that he knew many men’s manners and saw many cities.” 

Yet his good sense saved him from the absurdities into 
which Stanyhurst, the translator of the Aeneid^ foil when 
he attempted Virgil in a “ rude and beggarly ” mexhu’u 
imitation of the Latin rhythm. Ascham summed the 
question up in a single sentence, prophetic of the future 
course of English versification. Although Garmon 
Hexametrum doth rather trot and hobble than nni 
smoothly in our English tongue, yet 1 am sure our 
English tongue will receive Carmen lambicum as natur- 
ally as either Greek or Latin." Harvey was not so fimil}' 
gifted as Ascham to perceive the native strength and 
weakness of our language. Ho could see no reason wli}' 
the hexameter should not flourish, and wrote versos, 
which, for grotesqueness, may pass muster with the most 
“ twitching and hopping " of their kiml Eobort ( insenc., 
who also tried his hand at the now stylo, composed 
smoother but more insipid numbers in the (xdogue of 
Alexis. But Harvey, as I have said, cxtircised the in- 
fluence of an imperious 2 )ersonality ; and one of his 
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friciifla was Edmund Spenser. Through Harvey, Sidney 
l)ccamo acc^uaintod with Spenser ; and it is well known 
tliat the latter dedicated The She])henV s Kalemdar to him 
in 1579. The puhlication was anonymous. The dedi- 
cation ran as follows: — ‘‘To the noble and virtuous 
gentleman, most worthy of all titles, both of learning 
and chivalry, Master Philip Sidney.” The envoy o])oned 
with those charming triplets : — 

“ do, little book ! tliyseir present, 

As whose parent is nnkent, 

To him that is the president 
or TioblenesH and chivalry; 

And if that envy hark at thei‘, 

As sure it will, for succour ilee. 

Under the shadow of his wing ; 

And, asked who thee forth did bring, 

A sheph(‘,rd’s swain, say, did thee sing, 

All as his straying Hock he fed ; 

And when bis honour has thee read 
(Jrave ])ardon for thy hardihead.” 

In the midst, tlion, of liis Court life Sidney made 
friends with Harvey and with Sponsor. He associated 
his dearer intimates, Eulko Groville and Edward Dyer, 
in the aamo companionship. And thus a little academy, 
formed apparently upon the Italian model, came into 
existence. Its critical tendency was indicated l>y the 
name Areopagus, given it perhaps in fun by Spenser ; 
and its practical object was the reformation of Englisli 
poetry upon Italian and classical principles. Unless I 
am mistaken, no moml)or of the club applied its doctrines 
so thoroughly in practice as Sidney. It is true that 
Harvey wished to have it inscribed upon his grave that 
he had fostered hexaraotors on English soil. But in tlie 
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history of our poetical literature Harvey occupies no 
place of honour. It is also true that Spenser elaborated 
some lame hexameters. But his genius detected the 
imposture ; he wrote to Harvey, pointing out the insur- 
mountable difficulties of English accent, and laughing at 
the metre as being “either like a lame gosling that 
draweth up one leg after, or like a lame dog that holdoth 
one leg up.” 

Sidney, with his usual seriousness, took the search 
after a reformed style of English poetry in earnest. He 
made experiments in many kinds and various metres, 
which are now preserved to us embedded in the text of 
his Arcadico. Those poems form the most solid residuum 
from the exercises of the Areopagus. They are not very 
valuable ; but they are interesting as showing what the 
literary temper of England was, before the publication of 
the Faery Queen and the overwhelming series of the 
romantic dramas decided the fate of English poetry. 
Like Gtorlodm and other tragedies in the manner of 
Seneca, these “reformed verses” were doomed to bo 
annihilated by the strong blast of the national genius. 
But they have their importance for the student of (cre- 
puscular intervals between the darkness and the day- 
spring ; and it must not be forgotten that their author 
did not intend them for the public eye. While studying 
and using these verses as documents for the elucidation 
of literary evolution, let us therefore bear in mind that 
we are guilty of an indiscretion, and are prying on the 
privacy of a gentleman who never sought the suffrage 
of the vulgar. 

It was at Wilton, then, in 1580, that Sidney began 
the Arcadia in compliance with his sister's request. 
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were swallowed up and trampled over by tiui l<5!L!;i()iiarios 
of the great dramatic epoch. 

It is not improbable that Lyly’s EnpJiu(\% which first 
saw the light in 1579, suggested to Sidney the notion of 
writing a romance in a somewhat similar style. He did 
not, however, catch the infection of Lyly s manncj’ ; and 
the Amulki, unlike EuphnA% has no direct didactic ])ur- 
pose. Cidtics, soon after its appearance, imagined that 
they could discern in its structure hidden rcyferences to 
the main events of the age. But this tuay 1)0 considered 
a delusion, based upon the prevalent tendency to seek 
allegories in works of art and fancy—tho tendency to 
which Tasso bowed when ho supplied a key to the 
moralities of the Genmkmrne^ and whi(‘h induced 
Spenser to read esoteric meanings iiito the Orlando 
Fitrioso. Sidney had clearly in mind the Amulia of 
Sannazzaro ; he also owed much to Monternayor’s Diana 
and the Greek romantic novelists. The stylo at first is 
noticeably Italian, as will appear from certain passages 
I moan to quote. After a while it becomes less idyllic 
‘ and ornate, and at last it merges into t*aj>i<lity of narra- 
tion. To sustain the manner of the earlicjr pages, which 
remind us of Boccaccio and Sannazzaro, throughout tlui 
labyrinthine intricacies of the fable, would luivc^ been 
tedious. Perhaps, too, wo may connect the alteration of 
literary tone with Sidney's departure from Wilton to the 
Court. 

I shall not attempt a complete analysis of the /Ireadia, 
The main story is comparatively slondcn' ; }>ut it is so 
complicated hy digressions and episodes that a full 
account of the tangled plot would take up too much 
space, and would undoubtedly prove wearisonu' to 
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iiKxIom rca.(lers. IToraco Walpole was not far wron<.>' 
when he assorted tliat ‘‘ tlic patience of a yonng virgin in 
love cannot now wade throngh ” that jungle of pastoral, 
sentimental, and lioroical adventures. A brief outline 
of the tale, together with some specimens of Sidney’s de- 
scrij[)tive and sententious stylos, must, however, here he 
given, since it is not very likely that any readers of my 
]) 0 ok will bo impelled to tnim the pages of the original. 

Musidorns, Ih'inco of Thossalia, and Pyrocles, Prince 
of M’acodon, were cousins. An affection, such as hound 
the knights of elder (h’cek romance together, united 
them even more than the nearness of their hlood. 
[\yrocIos, being the elder, taught his friend all that he 
Icnow of good, and })rave, and gracious. Musidorns 
learmxl willingly ; and thus the pair grow up to man- 
hood in perfect love, twin flowers of gentleness and 
chivalry. When the stoiy opens the two heroes have 
just been wrecked on the Ijaconian coast. A couple of 
shepherdB, Olaius and Str(‘-phon, happened to be piling 
the seashore at tliat moment. They noticed a young 
man floating on a coibu', Avliich tho waves washed gradu- 
ally laTulward. He was ‘*of so goodly sliapc and well- 
pleasing favour that one would think death had in 
him a lovely countenance ; and that, though, he wore 
naked, nakedness was to him an n.pparol.” This youth 
proved to bo Musidorns. Pyroc]('.s meanwhile remained 
upon the wreck ; and, while tlio shepherds wore in the 
act to i'cs(5ue liim, ho was carried off l)y pirates under tho 
eyes of liis sorrowing comrade. There was nothing for 
it but to loav(i him to his fate ; and Musidorns, after a 
moment of wild despair, yielded to tho exhortations of 
the good shepherds, who [Tersuaded him to journey with 
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them to the house of a just and noble gentleman named 
Kalander. The way was long ; but, after two days’ 
march, it brought them to Arcadia. The description of 
that land is justly celebrated. 

“ The third day after, in the time that the morning did 
strew roses and violets in the heavenly floor, against the 
coming of the sun, the nightingales (striving one with the 
other which could in most dainty variety recount their 
wi'ong-caused sorrow) made them put off their sleep ; and 
rising from under a tree (which that night had been their 
pavilion), they went on their journey, which by-and-by 
welcomed Musidoriis’s eyes (wearied with the wasted soil of 
Laconia) with delightful prospects. There were hills which 
garnished their proud heights with stately trees : humble 
vallies, whose base estate seemed comforted with the refresh- 
ing of silver rivers : meadows enamelled with all sorts of 
eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets, which being lined with most 
pleasant shade were witnessed so too by the cheerful disposi- 
tion of many well-timed birds ; each pasture stored with 
sheep, feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs 
with bleating outcry craved the dam’s comfort : here a 
shepherd’s boy piping, as though he should never be old : 
there a young shepherdess knitting, and withal singing ; and 
it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work, and 
her hands kept time to her voice-music. As for the houses 
of the country (for many houses came under their eye), they 
were all scattered, no two being one by the other, and 
yet not so far off as that it barred mutual succour ; a show, 
as it were, of an accompanable solitariness and of a civil 
wildness.” 

In due course of time they arrived at the house of 
Kalander, where Musidorus was hospitably received, 

“ The house itself was built of fair and strong stone, not 
affecting so much any extraordinary kind of fineness as an 
honourable representing of a firm stateliness.” “ The servants 
not so many in number as cleanly in api)arel and serviceable 
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ill 1x‘.lia,viour, testifying even in their countenances that their 
niaBter t.ouk as well care to he served as of them that did 
serve.” 

Perhaps Sidney, when lie penned these sentences, 
thouglit of Pcnsluirst. At any rate they remind ns of 
donsou’s linos upon that venerable country seat. The 
pleasaiice, also, had the same charm of homeliness and 
ancient peace : 

“The backside of tin* house* was n(‘ith(*r Held, garden, nor 
orchard ; or rather it was hoth (leld, garden, and orchard : 
for as soon as the <l(*sc(‘nding of the stairs had delivered them 
down, they came into a plan* cunningly set with trees of tlie 
most tast(‘,-])h‘, using fruits : Init scarcely had they taken that 
into tludr consideration, Imt that they were suddenly stepped 
into a delicate green ; of each side of the green a thicket, and 
hidiind the thicki'ts again iiiiw beds of flowers, which, being 
iindcvr the. tnuss, the trees were to tlnun a jiavilion, and they 
to tlie trees a niosai(‘.al door, so that it seemed that art there- 
in would needs bt^ (l(‘liglitful by counterfeiting his enemy 
erj'or and making or<ler in confusion.” 

I hu’e Musidorus sojourned some while, until ho hap- 
pened to hear that his host’s son, Clitophon, had been 
taken [iiisoncr l>y the Helots, who were now in revolt 
against their Laconian mastcu's. Musidorus bogged per- 
mission to go to the yonng man’s rescue ; and when ho 
reacdied the rebels, he entered their walled city by a 
stratagem and began a deadly battle in tlic market-place, 
ddio (uigagonumt at iii'st was general between the Helots 
and the Aivadians, hut at length it resolved itself into 
a singhi c.oTubat, Musidorus attacking the leader of the 
Helots with all liis might. This duel remained for some 
time equal and uncertain, when suddenly the brigand 
chief throw down his ^sword, exclaiming, What ! hath 
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Palladius forgotten the voice of Daipliantus'?’^ It should 
here he said that Pyrocles and Musidoriis had agreed to 
call each other by these assumed names. A joyful re- 
cognition of course ensued. Pyrocles related the series 
of events by Avhich he had been forced to head the rebels, 
after being captured by them. Clitophon was released, 
and all returned together to Arcadia. 

At this point the love intrigue, which forms the main 
interest of what Milton called “the vaiii amatorious poem 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia begins to unfold itself. 
An eccentric sovereign, Basilius, Prince of Arcadia, 
was married to an accomplished and beautiful woman, 
Gynecia. They had two daughters, Pamela the eldei*, 
and Philoclea the younger, equally matched in loveliness 
of mind and person, yet differing by subtle contrasts 
of their incomparable qualities, Basilius, in a fit of 
jealousy and suspicion, had left his palace, and was now^ 
residing with his wife and daughters in two rustic lodges, 
deep-embowered by the forest. Gynecia, Philoclea, and 
himself occupied one of these retreats. Pamela dwelt 
in the other, under the care of a clownish peasant family, 
consisting of Dametas, his hideous wife Miso, and their 
still more odious daughter Mopsa. It need not be 
related how Musidorus fell in love with Pamela and 
Pyrocles with Philoclea. In order to be near the ladies 
of their choice, the princes now assumed new names 
and strange disguises. Pyi'ocles donned Amazon’s attire 
and called himself Zelmane, Musidorus became a shep- 
herd and was known as Dorus. Both contrived to 'win 
the affections of the princesses, but meanwdiile they got 
entangled in embarrassing and dangerous complications. 
Dorus had to feign love for the disgusting Mopsa, Zel- 
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ma.uc was porscicutod l>y the passion of both, Basilius and 
(Jynocia.; Basilius deeming him a woman, Gynecia re- 
oognising a man through his disguise. Wlien Milton 
condemned the Arcadia us “a book in that kind full 
of mirtli and witty, but among religious thoughts and 
<luties not worthy to he named, nor to be read at any 
time witliout due caution,” he was assuredly justified by 
the unpleasant situation created for Zelmane. A young 
man, travestied as a girl, in love with a princess, and at 
the same time harassed by the wanton solicitations of 
l)otli h(‘.r father and her mother, is, to say the least, a 
very rislcy subject for romance. Yet Sidney treated it 
with sufficient delicacy, and contrived in the end to 
bring both Basilius and Gynccia to their senses. “ Loath- 
somely loved and dangerously loving,” Zelmane remained 
long in this entanglement; hut when he and Philoclea 
(wcntually attained their felicity in marriage, both of 
them concealed Gynecia’s error. And she ‘‘did, in the 
remnant of her life, duly purchase [their good opinion] 
with obsorving all duty and faith, to the example and 
glory of Gr(^oce ; so uncertain are mortal judgments, the 
same i)erson most infamous and most famous, and neither 
justly.” 

I have <lwolt on this ]>art of the story because it an- 
ticipates the plots of many Eli;5a])cthan dramas which 
turned upon confusions of sox, and to which the custom 
of boys a.ctiug female i)arts lent a curious complexity. 
If space allowed T might also follow the more comic for- 
tunes of Dorus, and show how the talc of Amphialus 
(another lover of Philoclea) is interwoven with that of 
lYi’Ocles and Musidorus. This subordinate romance in- 
troduces one of the longest episodes of the work, when 
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Cecropia, the wicked mother of Ainphialus, inipriaons 
Zelmaiie, Philoclea, and Pamela togctlier in her castle. 
It is during this imprisonment that l^aTnela utters the 
prayer made famous by the fact that Charles 1. is sup- 
posed to have used it just before his execution. T will 
quote it here at length, both for its beauty of stylo and 
for the sake of this historical association 

‘‘0 All-seeing Light and Piernal Life of all things, to 
■whom nothing is cither so great that it may ri'sist, or so 
small that it is contemned ; look upon niy misery with Pliine 
eye of mercy, and let Thine inthiite pow(‘r voiichsal\^ to limit 
out some proportion of deliverance unto me, as to Tlic‘.e shall 
seem most convenient. Let not injury, 0 Lord, triumph 
over me, and let my faults by Thy hand be (!orrccted, and 
make not mine unjust enemy the minister of Thy justice. 
But yet, my God, if, in Thy wisdom, this he the aptest 
chastisement for my ine.xcusable folly, if this low hondagt*. 
be fitted ‘Jbr my over high desires, if th(‘ juhle of my not 
enough humble heart be thus to be broken, 0 Lord, I yiedd 
unto Thy will, and joyfully cmbruce what sorrow Thou wilt 
have me suffer. Only thus much let nuj crave of Thee : let 
my craving, 0 Loi'd, be accepted of Tlua‘, sinc.(‘ even that 
proceeds from Thee ; l(‘t m(‘ crave, twcu by th(‘ nolik‘st title 
which in my greatest afUictiou I may givi*. myself, that I am 
Thy creature, and by Thy goodne,ss, which is Thyself, that 
Thou wilt suffer some beam of Thy majt‘sty so to shine into 
my mind that it may still dejamd conliclently on Thi‘(‘. L(‘t 
calamity he the exercise, but not the overthrow of my virtin*. ; 
let their power prevail, but prevail not to destruction. Let 
my greatness he their prey ; let my ])ain Ix^ tlu‘ HW(H‘tii(‘Hs of 
their revenge ; let them, i(‘ so it seem gixxl unto Thet‘, vex 
me with more and more punivsliment ; but, 0 Lord, hd. never 
their wickedness have such a hand but that I may carry a 
pure mind in a pure body.” 

Among the papers given to Bisho]) Jnxoii l)y Charles 
upon the scaffold was this prayer, slightly altered in 
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Home pa rt.i(UilarH. .1 1 is enemies made it a ca use of reproaeli 
against Iiim, especially MiH.oii, in a memorable passage 
of “ IconoclaHtoH,” from which I have already (jnotod 
certain phrasers. “ Who would ha.v<^ imagined,” writes 
the Lalhi seendary, ‘*so little fear in him of the true all- 
seeing Ueity, so littU‘- nsveremu^ of the Holy Ghost, whoso 
oliicci it is to dictate and pre.scnl. our Ghristian prayers, 
so little <aire of truth in his last words, or honour to 
himself or to his friemds, or senses of his ahlictions, or 
that sad hour which was upon him, as immediately hefore 
his death t.o pop into tlu^ hand of that grave hishop Avho 
attended him, as a special reli(jue of his saintly exercises, 
a prayer stolen word for word fi’om the mouth of a 
heatlum woman praying to a heathen god ; and that 
in no serious book, hut in the vain amatorious poem 
of Sir Pliilip Sidney’s AmuiiitV^ CUuirlos’ dofondors 
pointed out tliat the papers given to Juxou liacl l)oen 
sei;^(Ml hy the ragicudes, and accused them of foisting 
this prayer in on purpose to have the opportunity of 
irmhicing their victim to Thiritan England. It is also 
noticeahlc that it do(m not a[>pear in ilie first edition of 
Kihm }ktdlik(\ nor in Dr. Earl’s Latin version of that 
hook. Howewer the (uise may he, Dr. Jolmson showed 
good sense when ho wrote: “''riie use of it (the prayer) 
hy adaptation was innocent ; and they who could so 
noisily eeiwure it, with a little extenBion of tlicir malice 
could contrive what they wanted to accuse.” 

Panuda’s prayer has led mo so far away from the 
iutricacit's of Sidney’s Amtdkt that I shall not return to 
furtluT analyseH of the fahle. The chief merits of the 
book, as a whole, seem to ho an almost inexhaustible 
variety of incidents, fairly correct character-drawing, 
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purity of feeling, abundance of sententious maxims, and 
great richness of colouring in the descriptive passages. 
Its immense popularity may be ascribed to the fact that 
nothing exactly like it had appeared in English literature ; 
for Eujplmes is by no means so romantically interesting 
or so varied in material, while the novels of Greene are 
both shorter and more monotonous. The chivalrous or 
heroic incidents are so well combined with the senti- 
mental, and these again are so prettily set against tlic 
pastoral background, that, given an appetite for romance 
of the kind, each reader found something to stimulate 
his curiosity and to provide him with amusement. The 
defects of the Arcodm are apparent ; as, for instance, its 
lack of humour, the extravagance of many of its situa- 
tions, the whimsicality of its conceits, and the want of 
solid human realism in its portraits. These defects were, 
however, no bar to its popularity in the sixteenth century ; 
nor would they count as such at present were it not, as 
Dr. Zouch pertinently remarks, that “the taste, the 
manners, the opinions, the language of the English 
nation, have undergone a very great revolution since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Such a revolution condemns 
all works of prose fiction which fascinated a bygone age, 
and which are not kept alive by humour and by solid 
human realism, to ever-gradually-deepening oblivion. 

Before concluding this chapter there is another point 
of view under which the Arcadia must be considered. 
Sidney interspersed its prose with versqs, after the model 
of Sannazzaro’s pastoral, sometimes introducing them 
as occasion suggested into the mouths of his chief per- 
sonages, and sometimes making them the subject of 
poetical disputes between the shepherds of the hap])y 
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country. Some of these poems are among the best which 
he composed. I would cite in particular the beautiful 
sonnet which begins and ends with this line : ‘‘My true 
love hath my heart, and I have his;” and another 
opening with — “Beauty hath force to catch the human 
sight.” But what gives special interest to the verses 
scattered over the pages of Arcadia is that in a large 
majority of them Sidney put in practice the theories of 
the Areopagus. Thus we have English hexameters, 
elegiacs, sapphics, phaleuciacs or hendecasyllables, ascle- 
piads, and anacreontics. I will present some specimens 
of each. Here then are hexameters : — 

“ Lady reserved by the heavens to do pastors’ company 
honour, 

Joining your sweet voice to the rural muse of a desert, 
Here you fully do find this strange operation of love. 

How to the woods love runs as well as rides to the palace ; 
Neither he bears reverence to a prince nor pity to beggar, 
But (like a point in midst of a circle) is still of a nearness. 
All to a lesson he draws, neither hills nor caves can avoid 
him.” 

One elegiac couplet will suffice : — 

“ Fortune, Nature, Love, long have contended about me, 

Wliich should most miseries cast on a worm that 
I am.” 

Nor Avill it be needful to quote more than one sapphic 
stanza ; — 

“ If mine eyes can speak to do hearty errand, 

Or mine eyes’ language she do hap to judge of, 

So that eyes’ message be of her receivM, 

Hope, we do live yet.” 

The hendecasyllables, though comparatively easy to 
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write in English, hobble in a very ])ainful nuiiincr, as 
thus : — 


‘LReasoii, tell me tliy iiiiud, if here lu* ih'hsoii, 

III this stran<jje violence to make i‘(‘sistan(U‘, 

Where sweet {graces erc'Ct th(^ stat(dy hainun* 

Of virtue's i'e{:,iment, shiniiij^’ in harness.’’ 

So do the asclepiads, which, however, arc liy no nicaiis 
so easy of execution : — 

“0 sweet woods, the deli}.;ht of solitariiu^ss ! 

0 how much I do like your Holilariiu'ss ! 

AVhere man's mind hath a freed eonsidcu'ation 
Of goodness to receive lovely direction ; 

W^here senses do behold the ordtn’ of ]u*avimly host. 

And wise thoughts do behold what lh(‘. CJreator is." 

The anacreontics, being an iambic measui*e, com(‘, oil* 
somewhat better, as may bo judged by this transcript 
from a famous fragment of Sappho » 

“ My Muse, what ails this ardour i 
Mine eyes Ixi dim, my limbs shaki*, 

My voice is hoarse, my throat Heoreht‘d, 

My tongue to this my roof eleav(*s. 

My fancy amazed, my thoughts (IuIKmI, 

My heart doth acdie, my lif(‘, faints, 

My soul begins to take leaver.” 

It is obvious from these quotations that what the 
school called “our rude and beggarly rhyming” is not 
only more natural, but also morti artistic than thcii* 
“reformed verso.” Indeed, it may bo said without 
reserve that Sidnoy^s oxperimonts in claHsical metres have 
no poetical value whatsoever. They are onl}-' interesting 
as survivals from an epoch when the hexameter seemed 
to have an equal chance of survival with the decas}'llabie 
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imrhymed iambic. The same is true about many of 
Sidney’s attempts to acclimatise Italian forms of verse. 
Thus we find imbedded in the Arcadm terza rima and 
ottava rima, sestines and madrigals, a canzone in which 
the end of each line rhymes with a syllable in the middle 
of the next. So conscientious was he in the attempt to 
reproduce the most difficult Italian metres that he even 
attempted terza rima with sdnicdolo or trisyllabic rhymes. 
I will select an example : — 

“ If sunny beams shame heavenly habitation, 

If three-leaved grass seem to the sheep unsavory, 

Then base and sore is Love’s most high vocation. 

Or if sheep’s cries can help) the sun’s own bravery, 

Then may I hope my pipe may have abihty 
To help her praise who decks me in her slavery.” 

But enough of this. It has proved a difficult task to 
introduce terza rima at all into English literature; to 
make so exceptionally exacting a species of it as the 
sdmcciolo at all attractive, would almost be beyond the 
powers of Mr. Swinburne. The octave, as handled by 
Sidney, is passable, as will appear from the even flow of 
this stanza : — 

“ While thus they ran a low but leveRed race, . 

While thus they lived (this was indeed a life !) 

With nature pdeased, content with present case, 

Tree of proud fears, brave beggary, smiting strife 
Of clime-fall court, the envy-hatching place. 

While those restless desires in great men rife 
To visit folks so low did much disdain, 

This while, though poor, they in themselves did reign.” 

Of the sestines I wiU not speak That form has 
always seemed to me tedious even in the hands of the 
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most expert Italian masters ; and Sidney was not the 
sort of poet to add grace to its fornnilifcy ])y any spriglit- 
liness of treatment. It should be noticed that some of 
the songs in the Arcadia, are put into the mouth of a sad 
shepherd who is Sidney himself. Phillisides (foi- so lu*, 
has chosen to Latinise the first syllables of his Christian 
and surnames) appears late in the romance, and pre|)ares 
us to expect the higher poetry of Astrophel and Hfclla. 



(CHAPTER V 

LIFIO AT OOURT A<;AIN, AND MARRIAGE 

WhiIjE iMiilip was in rctircmonb at Wilton two events 
of intercBt happened. His nephew, William Herbert, 
saw the light npon the 28 th of April ; and Edmund 
KSpensor* loft England for Ireland as secretary to the new 
Viceroy, Lord (Jroy of Wilton. The birth of the future 
liarl of Pembroke forcibly reminds us of Sidney’s position 
in the history of English literature. This baby in the 
cradle was destined to bo Shakespeare’s friend and patron; 
possibly also to inspire the sonnets which a publisher 
inscribed in Shakespeare’s name to Master W. H. We 
are wont to regard those enigmatical compositions as the 
product of Shakespeare’s still uncertain manhood. But 
William Herbert was yet a child when his uncle Philip’s 
life-work ended. Adrophel and Stella had circulated 
among its anthoi’’s private Friends for at least four years 
when Zutplioii r‘ol>bcd England of her poet-hero. At 
that date litth^ florbert, for whom Shakespeare subse- 
(piontly wrote tlu^ lines — 

Take all my loves, ray love, yea, take them all : 

What, hast thou th(*n more than thou liadst before?” — 


this little Hoi’hert was but in his seventh year. 
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It is also possible, but not probable, that, while Philip 
was away in Wiltshire, his lialf-afKanoed bride, the 
daughter of the Earl of Essex, gave her han<l to another 
suitor. Her guardian, the Earl of Huntingdon, wrote 
upon the 10th of March, in 1580, to Lord Eurleigh, 
that he considered Lord Ricli “a proper gentleman, an<l 
one in years very fit for my Lady Penelope Devereux, 
if, with the favour and liking of her Majesty, the matt(n* 
might be brought to pass.” Lord Rich certainly mariLul 
Penelope Devereux; ]>ut whether it was in 1580, or 
rather in 1581, admits of discussion. To fix the exact 
date of her betrothal is a matter of some moment. 1 
must therefore point out that, at that time in England, 
the commencement of the year dated ofliciially from 
March 25. In private correspondence, however, the 1 st 
of January had already begun to mark the opening of a 
new year. Privately, then, Lord Huntingdon’s letter 
may have carried the date, 1580, as wo understand it ; 
but, officially, it must have been reckoned into the year 
which we call 1581. Now this l(5ttor is endorsed by 
Burleigh or his secretary, officially, under the year 
1580 ; and, therefore, we have a strong presumption in 
favour of Penelope’s not having been engaged to Lord 
Rich until 1581, seeing that the month of March in 1580 
counted then for our month of March in 1581. When 
Preview Astrojphel and it will appear that I do not 
attach very groat importance to this (|ucHtion of dates. 
But I think it safer, on the ovidenci5, to place Stella’s 
marriage in the spring or summer of 1581. 

Lord Rich was the son of the Lord Chancellor of 
England, who had lately died, bequeathing to his heir a 
very substantial estate, and a large portion of his own 
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coarse tonipeninicnt.. If \v(; may trust the Earl of 
Devonshire’s emphatic statement, made some twenty-five 
years latcu* to King James, this marriage was not to 
the mind of the lady. Ho says that Penelope, ‘‘being 
in the power of her friends, was married against her will 
UTito om^ against whom alio did protest at the solemnity 
and ever after; between whom, from the very first day, 
there ensued continual discord, although tlio same fears 
that forced her to marry constrained her to live with 
him.” I. may Inn’o nmiiiul my readers of her subsequent 
history. During lun* husband’s lifetime she left him and 
became the mistriiss of Sir Dharlcs Blount, to whom she 
bore three childn'ii out of wedlock. Ho advanced to 
the peerage with the iidieritcd title of Lord Mountjoy, 
and was later on. (axuited Earl of Devonshire; while 
Lady liich, in spite of her questionable conduct, re- 
ceived, by patent, the dignity and precedence of the 
most ancient Earldom of Essex. Having been divorced 
from Lord Ki(.vh, she was afterwards at liberty to marry 
her lover; and in 1605 she became the Countess of 
DevonBhire. James refused to countenance the nuptials. 
He had tolerated the previous illicit connection. But his 
opinions upon divorce made him regard its legalisation 
with indignant horror. Stella died in 1607 a disgraced 
woman, her rights of wifehood and widowhood remain- 
ing unrecognised. 

In the course of the summer (1580), Leicester left his 
retirement and returned to Court. It was understood 
that though still not liking the French match, ho would 
in future offer no opposition to the (pieen’s wishes ; and 
on tliose terms lie induced Philip also to make his 
peace with her Majesty. We find him, accordingly, 

u 
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again in London before the aiitnmn. l\vo of the Iong<^Ht. 
private letters from his pen may ])e rcfern'-d to this i>oi“io(l. 
They are addressed to his brother Robert Si<lnoy, who 
afterwards became Lord Leicester. This young man was 
then upon his travels, spending more money t-liau his 
father’s distressed circumstances could well aflbt’d, 
Philip sent him supplies, using language of great <loli(‘a(;y 
and warm brotherly affection: For tlu; moiwy you 
have received, assure 3 ^oursolf (for it is time) there is 
nothing I spend so pleaseth me, as that wliicdi is for you. 
If ever I have alulity, you will find it ; if not, y(d. shall 
not any brother living be better beloved tluin you of me.” 
“For £200 a year, assure yourself, if the cstat.es of 
England remain, you shall not fail of it; use it to your 
best iDrofit.” Where Philip found the money may be 
wondered ; but that he gave it with good grace is mu 
questionable. Probably he received more from the 
queen in allowances than wo are aware of ; for 
ranked among the favoured courtiers then known as 
'‘pensioners.” As was the fashion of tliose times, lu^ 
lectured his brother somewhat pompously on how to uho 
the opportunities of the grand tour, liohort was (‘on* 
stantly to observe the "virtue, passion, and vices” of 
the foreign countries through which he travelled. 

Even ill the Kingdom of China, whi<L in almost an far 
as the Antipodes from us, their good laws and custoniH an*, to 
be learned ; but to know their riches anti power is of little 
purpose for us, since that can neither advance nor hinder us, 
Butin our neighbour countries, luitli tliest* things an* to lu* 
marked, as well tlie latter, which (‘oniain t]iiug.s for tlH‘m» 
selves as tlie former, wliich, seek to know both tlnwe and 
how their riches and power may be. to us available*, or otlu‘i'- 
wise. The countries fittest for both tla^se* an* those* vou an* 
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into, .KrniUHi is above all otliei* most iiecuirul for iia t 
mark, eHpcHaally in lk(‘. (brnu'v kin<l ; next is Spain and tb 
Low Countries ; Mien (<(‘,rniaiiy, wliieli in my o])ini()n excel 
all others as niucli in tlie. latter consideration, as the othc 
dotli in the former, yi*.t ludtlier are void of neither ; for » 
Germany, nudhinks, doth exc.el in good laws, and well ad 
ministering of justi(U‘, so are v/(\ likewise to consider in it th 
many princes with, wliom we may have league, the places c 
trade, and nutans to draw both soldiers and furniture thenc 
in time of mual. f^o on the otluu.’ side, as in France an 
S])ain, we are principally to mark how they stand towards n 
botk in ])ow(‘.r and inclination. ; so are they not witlumt goo 
and htling nsc‘., (‘.vim in tlm gmierality of wisdom to he known 
As in. Franc.e, th(‘. courts of ])arliament, their sulialtern jiuk 
(liidion, and their continual kiHvping of jiaid soldiers. I: 
Spain, their good and grave proceedings ; their keeping s 
many provinc.(‘H under them, and by Avhat manner, with th 
true points of honour j wlauviu simu'. tliey liavc the most ope: 
coiK'.eit, if they hihuu over curious, it is an easy matter to cn 
off when a man sees the bottom. Flanders likewise, beside 
the neiglibourhood vviMi us, and the annexed consideration 
thercainto, hath divers things to he hvirned, especially thei 
governing their merchants ami ot.luu* trades. Also for Ital} 
we know tint what we have, or can have, to do with them, bn 
to buy the.il* silks and wines ; and as for the other point, excep 
Venice, whose good laws and customs we cauliardly proportio 
to oursiflvt^s, because they are (piite of a contrary government 
there is little there hut tyrannous oppression, and servil 
yiehling to them that have little or no right over then 
And for the. num you shall have there, althougli indeed som 
be (ixc.ellently leanuul, yi*.t are they all givtui to counterfei 
learning, as a man shall learn among them morci fals 
grounds of things than in any place (dsc that T know ; fa 
from a tapsUu* uiiwards, tlH‘.y are, all discoursers in certar 
matt(*rs and (pialitit‘s, as horsemanship, wtnpions, painting 
and Hiu'li are better ther(‘, Mian in other countries ; but ,fo 
other nuUtiu’H, ns well, if not better, you shall have them i 
nearer places.” 

The Hoconil of the two epistles (dated from Loiceste 
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House, Oct. 18, 1580), contains more personal matter. 
^^Look to your diet, sweet Robin,” he says, “and hold 
up your heart in courage and virtue ; truly great part of 
my comfort is in you.” And again : “ Now, sweet 
brother, take a delight to keep and increase j^our music ; 
you will not believe what a want I find of it in my 
melancholy times.” It appears, then, that Phili]!, unlike 
many gentlemen of that age, could not touch the lute 
or teach the “saucy jacks” of the virginal to leap in 
measure. Then follows another bit of playful exhorta- 
tion : “I would by the way your worship would learn a 
better hand ; you write worse than I, and I write evil 
enough ; once again have a care of your diet, and con- 
sequently of your complexion; remember Gratior ed 
vmiens in pulchro corpm'e virtus.^^ If Ben tTonson was 
right in what he said of Philip’s complexion, this advice 
had its ground in tiresome experience. On the subject 
of manly exercises he has also much to say : “At horse- 
manship, when you exercise it, read Orison Claudio, and 
a book that is called La Gloria del Cavallo, withal that 
you may join the thorough contemplation of it with the 
exercise ; and so shall you profit more in a month than 
others in a year ; and mark the bitting, saddling, and 
curing of horses.” 

“ When you play at weapons, I would have you get thick 
caps and brasers, and play out your play lustily, l()r indeed 
ticks and dalliances are nothing in earnest, for the time of 
the one and the other greatly differs ; and use as well the blow 
as the thrust ; it is good in itself, and besides exerciseth your 
breath and strength, and will make you a strong man at the 
tourney and barriers. First, in any case practise the singlci 
sword, and then with the dagger ; 'let no day pass without 
an hour or two such exercise ; the rest study, or confer dili- 
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gently, and so sliall you come Rome to my comfort and 
credit.” 

Studies come in for their due share of attention. 

Take delight likewise in the inatheinaticals; Mr. Savile 
is excellent in them. I think you understand the 
sphere ; if you do, I care little for any more astronomy 
in you. Arithmetic and geometry I would wish you 
were well seen in, so as both in matters of number and 
measure you might have a feeling and, active judgment. 
I would you did bear the mechanical instruments, wherein 
the Dutch excel.” It may be said with reference to this 
paragraph that Mr. Savile was Eobert Sidney's travel- 
ling governor. The sphere represented medieval astro- 
nomy. Based upon the traditional interpretation of the 
Ptolemaic doctrine, it lent itself to theoretical disquisi- 
tions upon cosmology in general, as well as to abstruse 
speculations regarding the locality of paradise and 
heaven, the elements, and superhuman existences. 
On the point of style Philip observes : “So you can 
speak and write Latin, not barbarously, I never require 
great study in Ciceronianism, the chief abuse of Oxford, 
(]ui dum verba sedantur res ijpsas mgliguni” History being 
Eobert Sidney’s favourite study, his brother discourses 
on it more at large. 

I have quoted thus liberally from Philip’s letters to 
Robert Sidney, because of the agreeable light they cast 
upon his character. It is clear they were not penned for 
perusal by the public, “ My eyes are almost closed up, 
overwatched with tedious business,” says the writer; and 
his last words are, “Lord ! how I have ])al)l)led.” Yet, 
though hastily put together, and somewhat incoherently 
expressed, the thoughts are of excellent pith ; and one 
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passage upon history, in particular, wink like a rotigh 
sketch for part of the Defence of Poesy.’ 

After weighing the unaffected wonls of hrothorly 
counsel and of affectionate interest which Philip sent 
across the sea to Eohort, we are prepared for Sir Henry 
Sidney’s warm panegyric of his iirsPhorn t,o his s(a;ond 
son. He had indeed good hopt^s of liolx^rt ; Imt lu^ 
built more on Philip, as appears from tlu^ following 
sentence in a letter to Sir Prancis Walsingham : “ ! 
having three sons, one of excellent good proof, the s(‘cond 
of great good proof, and the thii’d not to 1 k‘, dtsspaired of, 
but very well to be like<l.” ddu^refoia^ lu*. fro(|uentfy 
exhorted Eobert to imitate the ((ualit.i(‘K of liis ‘Hawt 
Iwother.” Pm/r, my Uohin, in tlu^ filial fcuir of 

God, and in the meanest imagination of yourstdf, and to 
the loving direction of your most loving brother. Imi^ 
tate his virtues, exorcises, studies, and actions, I hi is 
the rare ornament of this age, the v(U’y foimidar that 
all well disposed young gentlemen of our Court do form 
also their manners and life hy. In truth I speak it 
without flattery of him or of mystdf ; lu^ hath tht^ most 
rare virtues that ever I found in any man. Once again 
I say imitate him.” And once more, at. a lattu’ datt*. : 
“Follow your discreet and virtuous brothers rnde, who 
with great discretion, to his great comnumdat.ion, won 
love, and could variously ply eeremony with c(‘remouy.” 

The last extant letter of Langiud. to Philip was 
written in October of this year. Tlu‘. old man congi'atn- 
lates his friend upon returiiing to (1 h‘ (iknirt ; but lu'. 
adds a solemn warning against its idltiiums ami <liHHipa- 
tions. Familiarity with English affaii’s conlinm*d his 
bad opinion of Elizal)eth’s Court (U*r(*Je, He saw that 
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she was arbitrary in her distribution of wealth and 
honours ; he feared lest Philip’s merits should be ig- 
nored, while some more worthless favourite was being 
loampered. Once he had hoped that his service of the 
queen would speedily advance him to employment in 
public affairs. Now he recognised the possibility of that 
young hopeful life being wasted upon formalities and 
pastimes ; and for England he prophesied a coming time 
of factions, complicated by serious foreign troubles. It 
is the letter of a saddened man, slowly declining towards 
the grave, amid forebodings which the immediate future 
of Europe only too well justified. Languet had now 
just eleven months more to live. He died in September 
1581 at Antwerp, nursed through his last illness by the 
wife of his noble friend Philip du Plessis Mornay, and 
followed to the tomb by AYilliam, Prince of Orange. 
Among the poems given to Philli sides in the Arcadia is 
one which may perhaps have been written about the time 
when Langiiet’s death had brought to Philip’s memory 
the debt of gratitude he owed this faithful counsellor : — 

“ The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 

Languet the shepherd best swift Ister knew 
For clerkly reed, and hating what is naught. 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true ; 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond oiu wits. 

“ He said the music best thilk powers pleased 
Was sweet accord betw’^een our wit and will, 

Where highest notes to godliness are raised, 

And lowest sink not down to jot of ill ; 

With old true tales he wont mine ears io fill, 

How shepherds did of yore, how now they thrive, 
Spoiling their fiocks, or ■while Twixt them they strive. 



“ He likecl me, but pilietl lustful youth ; 

His good Btroiig stalF luy sli]t|)ery years upbon‘ ; 

He still hojied well because 1 loved Irutb ; 

Till forced to part, with lu‘art and eyes even sore*, 

To worthy Oorydoii lu‘ gave me 

On Now YcarV Day, IbSl, Philii) prcsonttal th(‘ 
queen with a heart of gold, a clmin gold, and a whip 
with a golden handle. Thc^se gifts syiuholiMtul his devo. 
tion to her, and her right to chastiK<\ him. Tlu'. year is 
marked in his biography ]>y his first (mtnin(‘(»- into Parlia- 
ment, as knight of the shire for K<‘nt.. He only vsut two 
months; hut during that short j^eriotl lu^ joiiuMl the 
committees appointed to franu'. ruh^s fui* (uiforeing 
laws against Catholics, and for HUppi’ossing seditions 
practices by word or dried against Iht Majesty. The 
French match was still u])pcvrmost in Klij^.abetldH mind. 
She hankered after it ; and some of thes wisi^st luauls in 
Europe, among them William the Sihmt, approved of 
the project. Yet she was nnaldc to dcchle. llio Duke 
of Anjou had raised quoations aa to tlu^ eventuality of 
England becoming de|)endent on the Frcmeli ( h‘owu ; 
which it might have lieen, if lu5 had married the Queen, 
and succeeded to his cliildless lirother. 'I'his mailed her 
pause and reflect. She was, moreover, debating tlu* 
scheme of an alliance with Henri III. against Spain. 
Between the two plans her mind wavc'rcul. As Walsing 
ham wrote to Burleigh: “Wluui lun* Majesty is piH'SHed 
to the marriage, then slio s(Hmu‘th to a fleet a leagm* ; 
and when tlio league is yielded to, tlum she likc^th ladTtn* 
a marriage ; and when thereupon sht^ is moved to assent 
to marriage, then she luith rccourHO to th(‘ lc*ague ; and 
when the motion is for the hniguc*, or any recpieHt is 
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injul(‘. for inoiu'y, (.Ii(‘u her Alajosty ro.tnrnoth to the 

Hies(5 hesitations sca'.in lo luivo Isaiii Jiugmeiitcd by 
the xir^’oney of tln^ I^’rinich (\>urt. On the Kith of April 
Francis of P>onrl)on arrive<l from l^iiis at tlic head of 
a xmignifieont (nnhassy, with the avowed object of settling 
preliminaries, d'lu'y wen^i reexuved with due. honour by 
the prin(;i|)lo nohl(‘H of Fliza-heth’s (\>urtj all open oppo- 
sition to tlu‘, Jii{i.i*riag(5 having now Ix'.en withdrawn by 
eonnnon eonsent-. Among th(5 entei'tainmcnts provided 
for the envoys during tluvir sojourn in London, Philip 
played a eonspiciums part. Pogedher with the Earl of 
Arundel, Lord Windsor, and Fulke (Ireville, he prepared 
a brilliant display of ehivaliy. Calling themselves the 
Four Foster ( ■liildi’(ni <»f l)(^sire, they pledged their word 
to attack and win, if possible, ])y force of arms, the 
Fortress of Ferfe(;t Heanty. dliis fort, which was under- 
stood 1.0 ))(‘. the alhgorical abodes of the <[ucon, was 
(U’ceted in tlie Tilt. Yar<l at Whitehall. Seven times 
the innuber of tlu^ chall('.ng(U‘s, young gontlcmon of 
knightly prowess, oirere<l themselves as xlefenders of the 
fortress; and it was (piito clear from the first how the 
tournament would end. This foingone conclusion did 
not, how(W('.r, mar the H])()rt; and the compliment in- 
tended to Kliza btdh would have been sjjoiled, if the Foster 
Child im of Desire could have forced their way into her 
(histle of Leauty. The assault upon the Fortress of 
Perfect ikumty l>egan on the Ihth of May and was con- 
timuul on the IGth, wluai t.he challengers acknowledged 
their defeat. I’hey sul)mItU;<l their capitulation to the 
(jueen, by the mouth of a lad, attired in ash-coloured 
clotlu's, and bearing an olive-branch. From the detailed 
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accounts whicli survive of the c.vcnit, I will only transcribe, 
what serves to bring Pliilip Hitluey and his train before 
us. The passage describes his entrance on the lirst day 
of the lists : — 

“Then ])rocee<lc(l Masl(‘r I’hilip Sitlncy in vtny smup. 
tuoiis iiiannei*, with ariuoiir, part 1)1 tu' an<l tlu‘ rest gilt ;uitl 
engraven, with hnir spare liorses, having caparisons ainl 
furniture very rich and costly, as sonn^ of cloth of gohl 
embroidered with pearl, and some emhroidtu’ed with gold 
and sihan* feathers, very richly and cunningly wrought.. lh‘ 
had four pages that rode on his four spare horsi‘s, who had 
cassock coats and Yeindiau hose, all of cloth of silvt'r, laied 
with gold lace, and hats of the same with gold hands and 
white feathers, and each one a. |)air of whit(‘ buskins. Tlum 
had lie thirty geiitleinen and yi*onien, and four trumpeters, 
who were all in cassock coats and Ytmetian host* of yellow 
velvet laied with silver lace, y(‘llow v(*lvet caps with silvtu’ 
bands and white feathers, and every om* a pair of white 
buskins ; and they had upon tluar c.oats a scroll or hand of 
silver, which came scarf-wise ov(‘r the shouhler, ami so down 
under the arm, with this posy or stmtence written upon it, 
both before and btdiind : ^ic nos non 

It behoves us not to ask, Init wo cannot help wonder - 
ing, whore the money caiuo from for this costly show. 
Probably Philip was getting into debt. His appeals to 
friends with patronage at their disposal bocanu^ urgent 
during the onsuing mouth.s. Though In*, olitained no 
post whicli comlhnod pidilic duties with pay, a sinecure 
worth .£120 a year was given him. It must be said to 
his credit that ho did not so much desire unearned 
money as some lucrative appointment, (uitailing labour 
and responsibility. This the (picon would not grant ; 
oven an application made liy him so late as tlio summer 
of 1583, bogging for employment at the Onlnamai uudeu’ 
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his uncle Warwick, was refused. Meanwhile his Eui’o- 
pean reputation brought invitations, which prudence 
bade him reject. One of these arrived from Don 
Antonio of Portugal, a bastard pretender to that king- 
dom, calling upon Philip Sidney to join his forces. 
The life at Court, onerous by reason of its expenditure, 
tedious through indolence and hope deferred, sweetened 
chiefly by the companionship of Greville and Dyer, wore 
tiresomely on. And over all these months wavered the 
fascinating vision of Stella, now a wife, to whom 
Phillisides was paying ardent homage. It may well be 
called a dangerous passage in his short life, the import 
of which we shall have to fathom when we take wpAsi7v- 
'phel and Stella for perusal. Courtly monotony had its 
distractions. The French match, for instance, afforded 
matter for curiosity and mild excitement. This reached 
its climax when the Duke of. Anjou arrived in person. 
He came in hTovember, and stayed three months. When 
he left England in February 1582, the world knew that 
this project of a marriage for Elizabeth was at an end. 
Sidney, with the flower of English aristocracy, attended 
the French prince to Antwerp. There he was pro- 
claimed Duke of Brabant, and welcomed with shows of 
fantastic magnificence. We may dismiss all further 
notice of him from the present work, with the mention 
of his death in 1584. It happened on the first of June, 
preceding the Prince of Orange's assassination by just 
one month. People thought that Anjou also had been 
murdered. 

The greater part of the year 1582 is a blank in 
Pliilip’s biography. We only know that he was fre- 
/[uently absent from the Court, and in attendance on his 
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father. Sir Henry Sidney’s affairs wore sc^.riously 
involved. The Crown refused liim sul)stiintial aid, and 
kept him to his post at Ludlow Castle. Vet, at the 
beginning of 1583, we find Philip again in waiting on 
the queen ; presenting her witli a golden llower-pot, 
and receiving the gracious gift of a lot*.k of the royal 
vii^gin’s hair. In January Prince Casimir had to 1)o 
installed Knight of the Garter. Philip was chosen as 
his proxy, and obtained the honour of knighthood for 
himself. Henceforward he takes rank as Sir Philip 
Sidney of Fenshurst. 

Never thoroughly at ojise in courtly idleness, Philip 
formed the habit of turning his cycis westward, across 
the ocean, towards those new continents where wealth 
and boundless opportunities of action lay ready for 
adventui'ous knights. Frobisher’s supposed discovery of 
gold in 1577 drew an enthusiastic lott(n* from him. In 
1578 ho was meditating some “Indian projcH’t.” Jn 
1580 he wrote wistfully to his brother Robert abt)ut 
Drake’s return, “of which yet I know not tlu‘. sectHvt 
points; but about the world ho hath been, and rich he 
is returned.” In 1583 his college fricunl, RicLard 
Hakluyt, inscribed the first collection of his rof/tufcs with 
Sidney’s name. All things ])oint(ul in the dir(U‘.tion of 
his quitting England for the Now World, if a suitahUs 
occasion should present itself, and if the (pieen should 
grant him her consent. During blio spring of 1583 
projects for colonisation, or plantation as it tlnm was 
termed, were afloat among the west cotmtry gentlefolk. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his lialflirother WalRu* 
Raleigh, with Sir George Peckham and uiliers, thought, 
of renewing the attempts they hud already made in 
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lATS. in iJudi yoai* had signed her ‘first 

(*,}iart(0‘ of huids to ho explored heyond the seas, in 
favour of Sir Ilmnphrey (Jilberb; and now she gave a 
Hocond to Sir Philip Sidney. It licensed and authorised 
him 


'"To <lis(!()Vi‘r, Hivirrh, lind out, view, and inhabit certain 
parts of Aunn’ica not yet disetoveri^d, and out of those 
countri("s, by Id in, Ids Indrs, ra<d.or.s, or assignees, to have 
and enjoy, 1<» him, Ids Indrs, and assignees for ever, sucli 
and HO inue.h (pianiity of ground as shall amount to the 
number of tldrty liumlred thousand acres of ground and 
wood, with all eomiuoditicH, jurisdictions, and royalties, both 
l)y scHUUid laud, with fidl power and authority that it should 
and might ht‘ lawful for the waid Sir Philip Sidney, Ids heirs 
and assigmasH, at all times tluu’eaRer to have, take, and lead 
in tlu". same, voyage, to travel ildthorwards or to inhabit 
there with him or tlnmi, and every or any of thorn, such 
and so many lu‘r iMajest.y’H subjects as should willingly 
accompany him and tlnmi and every or any of them, with 
Huflicient slupping and furniture fur their transportation.” 

lu other words, her Majesty granted to Sir Philip 
Sidney the pretty little estate of tlivoe millions of acres 
in North America. It is true that the land existed, so 
to say, in nubUmn^ and was by no means sure to prove 
an KI Dorado. It was far more sure that if the grantee 
got possession of it, he wouhl have to hold it liy his own 
strongtli ; for Pritain, at this epoch, was not pledged to 
support her colonies. Yet coiiHideriiig the present value 
of the soil in Virgiida or Now England, the mere 
fantastic row of seven figures in American acres, so 
lightly sigmul away by her Majesty, is enough to in- 
toxicate the imagination. How Philip managed to 
extort or wheedle this charter from Pli^iabeth we have 
no moauH of knowing. She was exceedingly jealous of 
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? her courtiers, and would not willin^iy lose sight of 

? them. When .Pliilip two years later engaged hiins(‘lf 

!' in a colonising expedition, wo shall see that slu‘. {K)sitiv(dy 

§ forbade him to leave Engltind. Now, howcuan*, it is 

I probable she knew that he could not takt‘> action on her 

I gift. She was merely bestowing an int.orest in speeuhi 

i tions which cost her nothing and might bring him pi‘o(il . 

At any rate, the matter took this turn. In duly ]r)8d 
he executed a deed relinquishing ;U),0()0 a.cres, l.ogtdhm’ 
with ‘‘all royalties, titles, pre-eminences, privil(\g(^s, 
liberties, and dignities,” which the queen’s gi’aid. carri(‘(h 
to his friend Sir (George Peck ham. 

The reason of this act of resignation was that Philip 
had pledged his Iiand in marriage to l<Vanees, tlanghter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. So far hac-k as I)(H‘.ember 
1581 there are indications tliat his fritmdship with 
Walsingham and his family was ripemiug into something 
more intimate. Wo do not know the dat.e of his 
marriage for certain; l)ut it is prohal)lo that he was 
already a husband before the iifionth of .hdy, 

I A long letter addressed in March 1583 by Sir lleni*y 

i Sidney to Walsingham must hero 1)C us(m 1, siiu^o i(- 

throws the strongest light upon tlu^ circumstances of 
the Sidney family, and illustrates Sic Ihmrys f(Mding 
with regard to his son’s marriage. The. somewhat <lis 
contented tone which marks its op(‘niug is, I think, 
rather apologetical than lUigretfuL Sir Ihmry ftdt tluit, 
on both sides, the marriage was Inirdly a [n’luhmt oiu'.. 
Fie had expected some su])Htantial assistance, from lln^ 
Crown through Walsingham’s mediation. This had not 
been granted; and he took tlie 0 ]>portunit.y of again 
laying a succinct report of liis past scandees and pr(‘s(ad. 
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uocoBsitics bofoi'e. Hocretiuy of Kst.atc, in the hope 
that sonuiMiin^ might yet 1)0 done to help him. The 
doenmont opens as follows :~ - 

“■Dkah, SiH’ d have nudei'stood of latci that coldness is 
thought in nu', in pv()(U‘e.ding in th(‘. matter of marriage of 
our childrc'u. In truth, sir, it is not so, nor so shall it ever 
he, found ; for com])i*(‘nntting the c.onsideration of the articles 
to thc‘, Ihirls nauunl l>y you, and to the Karl of H.iintingdon, 
I most willingly agre(‘, and proti^st, and joy in the alliance 
with all iny lu^ait. I>ut siuce, hy yo\ir letters of the 3d of 
January, to my gn^at diseomfort 1 ihid tlun’c is no hope of 
relied* oi* Inn* Mnjesty for my decayiMl estate in h(‘r Highness’ 
H(n'vi(,us 1 am tlu^ more candid to k(‘ep inyself aide, by sale 
of part of that which is hdt, to ransom me out of the ser- 
vitmh' I liv(^ in for my (hd)ts ; for as I know, sir, that it is 
the virtin^ wlu(di is, or that you suppose is, in my son, that 
you made choice, of him for your (laughter, .refusing haply 
far gr(*ater and far richer nnit(*.h(*.s tluin he, so was my con- 
fidenc.e grejit that hy your good means I might have obtained 
some small reasouahle suit of her Majesty ; and therefore 
t nothing ri'ganhnl any present gain, for if I had, I might 
have rc'ceivt'd a grt^at stun of money for my good will of my 
son^s marriage, grt^at.ly to tin*, ndiid* of my private biting 
lUMH'Ssity.” 

After this exordium, Sir Honry takes leave to review 
luB actiouB aB Viceroy of Ireland and (Governor of Wales, 
with the view of showing how steadfastly lie had served 
his (piecn and how ill ho had been recompensed. 

“Tlir(‘(‘. times her Majesty hath sent me luvr Deputy into 
Ircdaud, and in (‘vtuy oi' the three times I Hiistained a great 
and a vioUmt rebel lion, evtny one of which I subdued, and 
(with hoU(mral)lt‘. pcmc.e) hdt the (iountry in quiet. I returned 
from (‘.ach of (lu'se three* Deputations three hundred pounds 
worse than 1 went,” 

It would he impertinent to the subject of this essay 
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wore I to follow Sir Homy in tin' niinnU'. luid int(Jiusl,iug 
account of his Irish administration. SuiruH', it to say 
that the letter to Walsingham is botli the briefest and 
the most material statement of facts whicli wo possess 
regarding that period of Kngjish ruh‘. Omitting then 
all notice of public affairs, 1 [)as.s on to confidences of a 
more personal character. After dwelling upon sundry 
embassies and other (Miiployments, he proc(‘eds : - 

“Truly, sir, by all these 1 neitluM* won nor savi'd ; but now, 
by your patience, oua*. again to iny gi’cat and high oflicc' • (or 
great it is in that in some sort I govm'n tht‘ third part, of this 
realm under her most e.x;cell(*nt IMajestv ; high it, is, (hr ly 
that I have precedency of great peiwaiages and fai* my lud tm’H; 
happy it is for the ]K‘opIe wlmm I govtaai, as hefon* is written, 
and most happy for the commcxlity that I have* l)y the 
authority of that place to do good eveny day, if I have grace, 
to one or other; wherein I c.onfeHs I feel no small fcli(dty; 
but for any profit I gather by it, (lod and tlH‘ ]»eopIe (seeing 
my manner of life) knoweth it is md, pos.sihU* how I should 
gather any. 

^‘For, alas, sir! how (!an I, not having om* groat of pen»« 
sion belonging to the office ? 1 have' not so mueh ground as 

will feed a mutton. I scdl no justice, I trust you do not 
liear of any order hikeii by jm‘ evm* reversal, tior my nanu* 
or doings in any court ever brought in ([lU'stiou. Ami if 
my mind were, so base and contemptible as I would take 
money of the pc'.oplc whom I command for my labour taken 
among them, yet could they give me none, or very little, for 
the causes that come before^ me art^ (nuisi*h of |)t‘opl(* mcain, 
base, and many very beggars. Only .£20 a wc‘ek to keep an 
honourable liouse, and 100 marks a year to hear foreigm 
charges, I have; . . . hut tnui hooks of account Hlmll be, 
when you will, showed unt(» yoti that I spend abuvtt j£3() a 
week. Here some may objtud. that I upon ilu^ saim^ keep my 
wife and her followers. True it is she, is now with me, and 
hath been this half year, ami before not in many years; and 
if both she ami T had our food and houBc-room frecg as we 
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have not, iii uiy conscience we have deserved it. For my 
part, I am not idle, but every day I work in my function; 
and she, for her old service, and marks yet remaining in her 
face taken in tlie same, meriteth her meat. When I went to 
Newhaven I left her a full fair lady, in mine eye at least the 
fairest; and when I returned I found her as foul a lady as 
the small-pox could make her, which she did take by continual 
attendance of her Majesty’s most precious person (sick of 
the same disease), the scars of which, to her resolute discom- 
fort, ever since have done and doth remain in her face, so as 
she liveth solitarily, sicut nicticorax in domicilio suo, more to 
my charge than if we had hoarded together, as we did before 
that evil accident hai^pened.” 

The epistle ends with a general review of Sir Henry’s 
pecuniary situation, by which it appears that the Sidney 
estate had been very considerably impoverished during 
his tenure of it. 

“ The rest of my life is with an over-long precedent dis- 
course manifested to you. But this to your little comfort I 
cannot omit, that whereas my father had but one son, and 
he of no great proof, being of twenty-four years of age at his 
death, and I having three .sons ; one of excellent good proof, 
the second of great good proof, and the third not to be 
despaired of, hut very well to be liked; if I die to-morrow 
next I should leave them worse than my father left me by 

0,000 ; and I am now fifty-four years of age, toothless and 
trembling, being £5000 in debt, yea, and £30,000 worse 
than I was at the death of my most dear king and master, 
King Edward VI. 

'' I have not of the crown of England of my own getting, 
so much ground as I can cover with my foot. All my fees 
amount not to 100 marks a year. I never had since the 
cpieen’s reign any extraordinary aid by license, forfeit, or 
otherwise. And yet for all that was done, and somewhat 
more than here is wiitten, I cannot obtain to have in fee-farm 
£100 a year, already in my own possession, paying the rent. 

“ And now, dear sir and brother, an end of this tragical 
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discourse, tedious for you to Imt niori‘ t(‘dious it would 
liave been if it had coiiie written witli my own luiud, ■•is lii-st, 
it WHS. Tragical I may well term il, : foi* that it heg.'iu with 
the joyful love and great liking with likelihood of matri- 
monial match between our most tlear atid swiad childixm 
(whom God bless), and endetli with declaratii>n of my un- 
fortunate and hard estate. 

“Our Lord bless you with long lift* and happiness. I 
pray you, sir, commend mt*. most heartily to my good lady, 
cousin, and sister, your wife, and l)h‘S.s and kiss onr sw(‘et 
daughter. And if you will vomdisafe, heslow a lilessiug uptm 
the young knight, Sii* P]nli]».” 

There is not much to say of Idiilip s bride. ih* and 
she lived together as man and wiFt'. barely thrtu^ years. 
Nothing remains to prove that she was (dther of assist-* 
ance to him or the contrary. After Ids <loath sln^ con 
tracted a secret marriage with Rolxjrt Devereux, the Karl 
of Essex ; and when she lost this secmul Imabaml on tin* 
scaffold, she adopted the Catholic religion and ])ocamo tlui 
wife of Lord Clanricarde. In this series of events 1 can 
see nothing to her discredit, considering the mannorB 
of that century. Her dauglitor by Philip, it is known, 
made a brilliant marriage with the Karl of Itutland. 
Her own repeated nuptials may ho tak(in to j>rov(^ her 
personal attractiveness. Bii* Philip iSidney, wlio must, 
have been intimately acquainted with her character, 
chose her for his wife while his passion for Ikmclopci 
Devereux had scarcely cooled ; and Ik^ did so without 
the inducements which wealth or brilliant fortnnes might 
have offered. 


CHAPTER VI 


“ASTROPHEL AND STELLA” 

Among Sidney’s miscellaneous poems there is a lyric, 
which has been supposed, not without reason, I think, to 
express his feelings upon the event of Lady Penelope 
Devereux’s marriage to Lord Rich. 

“ Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be spread ; 

For Love is dead : 

All love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain : 

Worth, as naught worth, rejecte<l, 

And faith fair scorn doth gain. 

Prom so ungrateful fancy, 

From sixch a female frenzy, 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us ! 

“ Weep, neighbours, weep ; do you not hear it said 
That Love is dead ? 

His death-bed, peacock’s folly ; 

His winding-sheet is shame ; 

His will, false-seeming holy ; 

His sole executor, blame. 

From so ungrateful fancy, 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us I 
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Alas ! I li(‘: rajjja hath tins pri'oi' ; 

Ijovc is not (i(‘a(l ; 

Rove is not disul, hut sh‘o|K‘th 
In her unmatched mind, 

AVh(‘ri‘. she his eouusid ki‘e)u*th 
Till du(‘ deserts she find. 

Therelon^ IVom so vile lanev, 

To call smdi wit a IVenzy, 

Wlio Lov<‘ can temper thus, 

(h)o<l Lord, d(divt*rus!” 

These stanzas sullieiently sot forth the loading; ])asaion 
of Astrophd amd Sldfa, 'riuit st‘.ri(*.s of poiuns eehdn’att^s 
Sir Philip Sidney \s love for Lady Ivitdi after her itmrria^^e, 
his discovery that this love was retunu^d, and tlu^ etirh 
which her virtue sot upon Ids to() inip(‘tnouH desirtt 
Before the publication of Shakt^sja'ands H<»nn(duS, tlu^se 
were undoubtedly the finest lov<* potuus in our hui 
guago ; an<l though exception may he taken to tlu». fact 
that they were written for a, married woman, tiudr pui’ity 
of tone and philoBophical elevation of tJuaight separate 
them from the vulgar herd of umatorious 

I have comitiitted mysedf to the opinion that Adraplid 
and Stella was composed, if not, wholly, y^d. in hy far 
the greater part, after Lady Richs marriage. This 
opini'on being contrary to the jtidgnumt. of (*xcelhnit 
critics, and opposed to the wishes of Sidm^y's admirt’rs, 
I feel bound to state my reasons. In the first phna^, 
then, the poems would luive im nnnuuug if tln^y wcjre 
written for a inaiden. When a friend, <{tnt(' early in 
the scries, objects to Si(ln<‘y that 

“ Desire 

Doth plnnt,m my wtdl-fonned sold eviui in the mire 
or sinful ihoiigliis which do in ruin end,” 
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what significance could these words have if Stella were 
still free ? Stella, throughout two-thirds of the series 
(after No. xxxiii.), makes no concealment of her love 
for Astrophel ; and yet she persistently repels his 
ardent wooing. Why should she have done so, if she 
was at liberty to obey her father's deathbed wish and 
marry him 'I It may here be objected that the reasons 
for the breaking off of her informal engagement to 
Sidney are not known ; both he and she were possibly 
conscious that the marriage could not take place. To 
this I answer that a wife’s refusal of a lover’s advances 
differs from a maiden’s ; and Stella’s refusal in the 
poems is clearly, to my mind at least, that of a married 
woman. Sidney, moreover, does not hint at unkind 
fate or true love hindered in its course by insurmount- 
able obstacles. He has, on the other hand, plenty to 
say about the unworthy husband, Stella’s ignoble bond- 
age, and Lord Rich’s jealousy. 

But, it has been urged, we are not sure that we 
possess the sonnets and songs of Astrophel and Stella in 
their right order. May we not conjecture that they 
^vere either purposely or unintelligently shufHed by the 
publisher, who surreptitiously obtained copies of the 
loose sheets'? And again, will not close inspection of 
the text reveal local and temporal allusions, by means 
of which we shall be able to assign some of the more 
compromising poems to dates before Penelope’s 
marriage ? 

There are two points here for consideration, which 
1 will endeavour to treat separately. The first edition 
of Astrophel and Stella was printed in 1591 by Thomas 
Newman. Where this man obtained his manuscript 
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does not appcav. Hut. in Mu‘ {UHlicati<»u Ih‘ Hays; It, 
was my fortune not nuiny days since to li^iit. upon tJie 
famous (iovicc of xidrophd (Vthl dfrdit, which <';u’ryin|^^ 
the general commendation of all num of judgimuil, and 
being reported to he one of tiic rarest things t-liat even* 
any Englishman S(‘t. abroach, I havi* thought good to 
publisli it.” Further on he adds : “ For niy part I have 
been very careful in the printing of it, and whertais, 
being spread abroad in written copi(‘s, it. had ga,t.luu’(‘<l 
much corruption by ill-writers ; I have uscmI Ihm’r help 
and advice in correcting and r(^sLoring it his first, 
dignity that I know wove of skill aiul e.xperienet' in 
those matters.” If these sentences have*, any meaning, 
it is that Adrophel md Aldhi eii'culated widely in 
manuscript, as a collected whole, and not in scattered 
sheets, before it fell into tlu'. hands of N(‘.wman. It 
was already known to the world us a famous devitje,” 
a ‘‘rare thing;” and throughout the dedication it is 
spoken of as a single piece. What, strengthens this 
argument is that the Countess of Femhroko, in luu* 
lifetime, permitted Adroplid and AMla to be reprinted, 
togetlier with her own corrcH'ted version of tlie Amrdia^ 
without making any alteration in its arrangement 
If we examine the ])oems with minuti' attention 
we shall, I think, ])c led to the conclusion that they 
have not been shufikal, but that wc possess them in the 
order in which Sidney wrote them. To begin with, i\m 
first nine sonm^ts form a kind of exordium. They set 
forth the object for which the whole stales was com- 
posed, they celebrate Stella^s menial ami personal 
charms in general, they characterise Sidney s style and 
source of inspiration, and criticise the iiireclations of his 
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(iontemporaries. In the second place, we find that 
many of the sonnets are written in sequence, I will 
cite, for example, Nos. 31-34, Nos. 38-40, Nos. 69-72, 
Nos. 87-92, Nos. 93-100. Had the order been either 
unintelligently or intentionally confused, it is not prob- 
able that these sequences would have survived entire. 
And upon this point I may notice that the interspersed 
lyrics occur in their proper places — that is to say, in 
close connection with the subject-matter of accom- 
panying sonnets. It may thirdly be observed that 
u4strojphel and Stella, as we have it, exhibits a natural 
rhythm and development of sentiment, from admira- 
tion and chagrin, through expectant passion, followed 
by hope sustained at a high pitch of enthusiasm, down 
to eventual discouragement and resignation. As Thomas 
Nash said in his preface to the first edition : ^‘The chief 
actor here is Melpomene, whose dusky robes dipped in 
the ink of tears as yet seem to drop when I see them 
near. The argument cruel chastity, the prologue hope, 
the epilogue despair.” That the series ends abruptly, 
as though its author had abandoned it from weariness, 
should also be noticed. This is natural in the case of 
lyrics, which were clearly the outpouring of the poet’s 
inmost feelings. When he had once determined to cast 
off the yoke of a passion which could not but have been 
injurious to his better self, Astrophel stopped singing. 
He was not rounding off a subject artistically contem- 
plated from outside. There was no envoy to be written 
when once the aliment of love had been abandoned. 

With regard to the second question I have raised, 
namely, whether close inspection will not enable us to 
fix dates for the composition of Astrophel and Stella, 
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and thus to rearrange the order of its |>i(‘ees, I must, 
sa}^ that very few of the poems ^vcin to m(‘. to oiler any 
solid ground for criticism <d tliis kind. Sonm‘ts 21, 
35, and 37 clearly allude to St(dlas marrieil namt'. 
Sonnet 41, the famous “ Having this day m}' hors(‘, my 
hand, my lance,” may reder to Sithuy s assault, upon th<‘. 
Castle of Perfect Ilcauty ; hut. sine(‘. lu^ was worsted in 
that mimic siege, this seems dt)u]>tful. nnait ion of 

“that sweet enemy France” might lead us (‘<{ually \v(‘ll 
to assign it to the perkxl of Anjou’s visit. In (hher 
case, the date would he after Stella’s hot i*otha, I to Lord 
Kich. Sonnet 30, “Whether tlu^ ’'rurkish m^w moon 
minded he,” points to political evtuits in lMirop('. whicii 
were taking place after the beginning of IhSl, and 
consequently about the p(uh)d of Ikuudopti’s marriage. 
These five sonnets fall within tht^ lirst forty-one of a 
series which numbers one hundnxl and cught. Aft(*r 
them I can discover nothing hut alhisionH to facts of 
private life, Astrophol’s absence from the (hurt, Stella’s 
temporary illness, a stolon kiss, a 1 ov(U'’h (puirrel. 

In conclusion, I would fain point ont that any (uu^ 
who may have composed a mu’ioH (»f pocans tipon a 
single theme, extending over a period of many numths, 
will be aware how inipertinent it is for an tmtsidtu* to 
debate their order. Nothing can he mort* (xulaitg in 
such species of composition, than that thoughts once^ 
suggested will be taken up for more (daboratc luunlling 
on a future occasion. Thus tlu^ <‘ont(‘ntion bctwt'cn 
love and virtue, which occurs eui*ly in Jstrnphv! and 
Stdliij is devolope<l at length towarfl its close*. The 
Platonic conception of Ixaiuty is suggest c<l mair the 
commencement, and is wurkutl t)Ut in a later sixpunuu^ 
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Soiiu^.tinujs II motive from external life supplies the 
]>oot with a sin< 4 ’l(? lyric, which seems to interrupt the 
lover’s monologue. Sometimes he strikes upon a vein 
so fruitful that it yields a succession of linked sonnets 
and intercalated songs. 

I have attempted to explain why 1 regard jistnrphi 
Wild HfMt: as a single whole, the arrangement of which 
(loos not materially diller fi’om that intended by its 
author. 1 have also (‘Xjiressed my belief that it was 
written after Pemdopc'. Devereux became Lady Rich. 
This justilios me in saying, as 1 did upon a former page, 
that the exaeii dat(i of her marriage seems to me no 
matter of vittid importance in Sir Philip Sidney’s bio- 
grapliy. l\Iy theory of the love which it portrays, is 
that this was latent up to the time of her betrothal, and 
that the consciousness of the irrevocable at that moment 
mad(*. it ])reak. into the kind of regretful passion which is 
l)cculiarly suited for ])ootic treatment. Stella may have 
wasted some of Philip’s time ; but it is clear that she be- 
havc<l honestly, ami to luu* lover 1) el ])fully, l)y the firm but 
gentle rcvfusal of his overtures. Throughout these poems, 
though 1 recognise tlioir very genuine emotion, I cannot 
help discerning the note of what may l)e described as 
poetical c^xaggeration. In other words, I do not believe 
that Sidney would in act have really gone so far as he 
professes to desire. On [>a|)er it was easy to demand 
more than seriously, in hot or cold hlood, ho would have 
attempted. To this artistic exaltation of a real feeling 
tli(5 chosen form of composition both traditionally and 
artistically lent its(*lf. Finally, when all these points 
have ])ccn duly considered, we must not forget that 
society at that epoch was lenient, if not lax, in matters 
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of the passions. Stella's position at Court, while she 
was the acknowledged mistress of Sir Charles Blount, 
suffices to prove this : nor have w’e any reason to sup- 
pose that Philip was, in this respect, more ‘'a spirit 
without spot’* than his contemporaries. Some of his 
deathbed meditations indicate sincere repentance for 
past follies; but that his liaison with Lady Eich in- 
volveti nothing worse than a young man’s infatuation, 
appears from the pervading tone of Astrqphel and Stella. 
A motto might be chosen for it from the 66th sonnet : 

I ciinnot brag of word, much less of deed.” 

The critical cobwebs which beset the personal romance 
of Adroph€l and Stella have now been cleared away. 
Readers of these pages know how I for one interpret its 
problems. Whatever opinion they may form upon a 
topic which has exercised many ingenious minds, we are 
able at length to approach the work of art, and to 
study its beauties together. Regarding one point, I 
would fain submit a word of preliminary warning. How- 
ever artificial and allusive may appear the style of these 
love poems, let us prepare ourselves to find real feeling 
and substantial thought expressed in them. It was not 
a mere rhetorical embroidery of phrases which moved 
downright Ben Jonson to ask : 

“ Hath uot great Sidney Stella set 
Where never star shone brighter yet 

It was no flimsy string of pearled conceits which drew 
from Richard Crashaw in his most exalted moment that 
allusion to : 

‘‘ Sydnaean showers 
Of sweet discoui*se, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers.” 
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'riio elder |)ool.s, into whose ken yidrophd mid Stella 
swtini a (Jiiii,!;* of tiuiina^dned and unapprehended 
]>eaut.y, had no doubt of its sincerity. 'Idic (|naintncss 
of its tropes and the condensation of its synil)olism were 
proofs to tlu'an of passion stining the deep soul of a 
finoly-giftc.d, higlily-educatod man. Tiiey read it as we 
read In Jllraioruf ifi, acknowledging sonic obscure passages, 
iH'cognising some awkwardness of incoherent utterance, 
!)ut taking these on trust as evidences of the poet’s 
heart too <dnuged with stuff for ordinary methods of 
cxi>ression. What did Sluikcspearo make Achilles say'l 

“ JMy mind is troubled, like a founhiiii stirred, 

And .1 myself see nottlu* bottom of 

(lharles Land) ])uts this j)oint well. ‘‘The images 
which lie before oiir feet (tliougli by some accounted the 
only mitural) are least natural for the high Sydnaean 
love to express its fancies. Tliey may servo for the 
love of Tihullus, or tlie dear author of the Sclwohnistress; 
for passions that weep and whine in elegies and pastoral 
hallads. I am sure Milton (and Lamb might have added 
Shakes] )car(‘.) mwen- loved at this rate.” 

Idle forms adopted by Sidney in his AdropUel and 
Sidla sounots arc various ; but none of them correspond 
(‘xactly to tln^ Slmkcspoarian type — throe separate qua- 
t, rains clinched with a final couplet. Ho adheres more 
closel}’ to Italian models, especially in his liandling of 
tlu^ octave ; alth(;ngli we find only two specimens (Nos. 
29, 91) of the true Vetnirchan species in the treatment of 
tli(^ sextet. Sidney ])r(^feiTO(l to close the stan/.a with a 
<u)U])let. The best a.nd most characteristic of his com- 
positions are built in tins way : two quatrains upon a 



lull arraiigejl as //, />, />, if. h followed 

!iv a «|iiatraiii ^ ^ fh and a couplet e, e. The pauses 
fre3|iit‘iitly fjccur at the end of the eighth line, and again 
at the i'lid of the eleventh, so that the closing couplet 
is not ahniptly <letaehed from the structure of the 
sextet. It will be observed from the quotations which 
fiilloir that this, which I indicate as the most distinctively 
Sitirieyan ty|€, is by no means invariable. To analyse 
each of the many strhemes under which his sonnets can 
l>e arraiigal, would be unprofitable in a book which does 
not |)retend to deal technically with this form of stanza. 
Yet ! may add that he often employs a type of the 
sextet, which is commoner in French than in Italian or 
English |#oetry, with this rhyming order : r, c, d, c, d. 
I liave counted ttrenty of this sort. 

The first sonnet, which is composed in lines of twelve 
syllables, sets forth the argument ; 

Loving ill truth, and fain in vei-se my love to show, 

Tlmt die, dear she, might take some pleasure of my 

piiii, 

Pkiisiire might cause her i*ead, reading might make her 

kii'tw". 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain ; 

I fit wor«ls ti» j>aint the Idaekest face of 'W’oe, 

Studying inventions fine her wits to entertain, 

t>ft tuitiing other's’ leaves to see if thence would flow 
Some fre^h and fruitful showers upon my sun-bumed 
brain. 

But woi‘«b eame halting forth, wanting invention^s stay ; 
Invriitioii, natuit-’s child, fled step-dame study’s blow's ; 

Another s leet still st^emed but stranger’s in my w^ay. 

Tims, gTeat with child to s]xak, and helpless in my throes. 

Biting my truant pen, beating mystdf for spite — ” 

said my Muse to me, ‘look in thv heart and 
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'riiis moans that i^idnoy’s love was sincere; but that 
he first souKht ox|)rcssion for it in phrases studied from 
famous models. He wished to please his lady, and to 
move Jior pity. His efforts proved ineffectual, until the 
IVluso (;amo and said: “.Look in thy heart and write.’’ 
Id Ice Dante, Siilncy then declared himself to be one : 

‘‘Clhc (][iiaii(lo, 

Ainoi'ti noto ; ed a quel modo 

(di’(‘i delta dentro, vo signiiicando.” 

Purg. 24. 52. 

“ Love, only reading unto me this art.” 

Astrophel and Stella^ sonnet 28. 

The 3(1, ()th, ir)th, and 28tli sonnets return to the same 
point. Ho takes poets to task, who 

“ With strange similcR enrich each line, 

01' luii’liR or beasts which Ixid or Afric hold.” 

(No. 3.) 

Ho (loscrilx'.s how 

“^onu*. one his song in Jove, and Jove’s strange tales attires, 
llord(‘.i‘(‘d with bulls and swains, powdered with golden 
rain ; 

Aii()th(‘r, liumbler wit, to shepherd’s pipe retires, 

\'(*t hiding royal lilood Tull oft in rural vein.” 

(No. 6.) 

I lo inv( 3 ighR against 

You that, do search for every purling .spring 
Which From the ribs of old Parnassus Hows ; 

.\nd every (lower, not sweet perhaps, which gro^ws 
N(‘ai' thercalxmts, into your poesy wring ; 

\h*. that do dictionary’s method bring 

Into your rhynu‘-s, running in rattling rows ; 

You that. ])()or Petrarch’s lung deceased woes, 

AVith new-born sighs, and denizened wits do sing.” 

(No. 15.) 
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He girds no less against 

“Yon that with allegory’s curious frame 

Of other’s children changelings use to make.” 

(No. 28.) 

All these are on the wrong tack. Stella is sufficient 
source of inspiration for him, for them, for every singer. 
This theoretical position, does not, however, prevent 
him from falling into a very morass of conceits, of which 
we have an early example in the 9th sonnet. Marino 
could scarcely have executed variations more elaborate 
upon the single theme : 

“ Queen Virtue’s Court, which some call Stella’s face.” 

I may here state that I mean to omit those passages in 
Asfrojphel and Stella which strike me as merely artificial. 
I want, if possible, to introduce readers to what is peren- 
nially and humanly valuable in the poetical record of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s romance. More than enough will 
remain of emotion simply expressed, of deep thought 
pithily presented, to fill a longer chapter than I can 
dedicate to his book of the heart. 

The 2d sonnet describes the growth of Sidney’s 
passion. Love he says, neither smote him at first sight, 
nor aimed an upward shaft to pierce his heart on the 
descent.^ Long familiarity made him appreciate Stella. 
Liking deepened into love. Yet at the first he neglected 
to make his love known. Now, too late, lie finds him- 

^ This, at least, is how I suppose we ought to interpret the 
word drihbed. In Elizabethan English this seems to have been 
technically equivalent to what in archery is now called devatimj as 
opposed to shooting 2mmt blank. 
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self hopelessly enslaved vrhen the love for a married 
woman can yield only torment. 

“Not at first sight, nor with a dribh^d shot, 

Love gave the wound, which, while I breathe will 
bleed ; 

But known worth did in mine of time proceed. 

Till by degrees it had full conquest got. 

I saw, and liked ; I liked, hut loved not ; 

I loved, but straight did not what Love decreed : 

At length to Love’s decrees I forced agreed, 

Yet with repining at so partial lot. 

Now even that footstep of lost liberty 
Ts gone ; and now, like slave-born Muscovite, 

I call it praise to suffer tyranny ; 

And now employ the remnant of my wit 
To make myself believe that aU is well, 

While with a feeling skill I paint my hell.” 

In the 4th and 5th sonnets two themes are suggested, 
which, later on, receive fuller development. The first is 
the contention between love and virtue ; the second is 
the Platonic conception of beauty as a visible image of 
virtue. The latter of these motives is thus tersely set 
forth in sonnet 25 : 

The wisest scholar of the wight most wise 

By Phoebus’ doom, with sugared sentence says 
That virtue, if it once met \\dth our eyes, 

Strange flames of love it in our souls would raise.” 

Here, at the commencement of the series, Sidney 
rather plays with the idea than dwells upon it : 

True, that true beauty virtue is indeed, 

Whereof this beauty can be but a shade, 

Which elements with mortal mixture breed. 

True, that on earth we are but pilgrims made, 

And should in soul up to our country move ; 

True, and yet true — that I must Stella love.” (No. 5.) 
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In the lOtli sonnet he opens a dispute with licason, 
which also is continued at intervals throughout the 
series ; 

“ I rather wished thee climb the Muses’ hill, 

Or reach the fruit of Nature’s choicest tree, 

Or seek heaven's course or heaven’s inside to see ; 

Why should’st thou toil our thorny soil to till ? 

Leave sense, and those which sense’s objects be ; 

Deal thou with powers of thoughts, leave Love to ’Will.” 

(No. 10.) 

The next explains how Cupid has taken possession of 
Stella’s person; only the fool has neglected to creej) into 
her heart. The 1 2th expands this theme, and conclude.s 
thus : 

“ Thou countest Stella thine, like those whose powers 
Having got up a breach by fighting well, 

Cry ‘ Victory ! this fair day all is ours ! ’ 

0 no ; her heart is such a citadel. 

So fortified with wit, stored with disdain, 

That to 'win it is all the skill and pain.” (No. 1 2.) 

At this point, then, of AstropheTs love-diary, Stella still 
held her heart inviolate, like an acropolis which falls not 
with the falling of the outworks. In the 14th he replies 
to a friend who expostulates because he yields to the 
sinful desire for a married woman : 

It that be sin which doth the in, ‘inuers frame, 

Well stayed wn’th truth in word and faith of deed, 
Ready of wit and fearing naught but sliamc ; 

If that be sin wdiicli in fixed hearts doth breed 
A loathing of all loose uncliastity ; 

Then love is sin, and let me sinful be.” (No. 14.) 

The 16th has one fine line. At first Sidney had 
trifled with love : 

“But while I thus wuth this young lion ])hLve<l,” 
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I fell, he says, a victim to Stella’s eyes. The 18th be- 
wails his misemployed manhood, somewhat in Shakes- 
peare’s vein : 

My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toys ; 
My wit doth strive these passions to defend, 

Which, for reward, spoil it with vain annoys.” (No. 18.) 

The 21st takes up the same theme, and combines it with 
that of the 14th : 

“Your words, my friend, right healthful caustics, blame 
My young mind marred.” 

It is clear that Stella’s love was beginning to weigh 
heavily upon his soul. Friends observed an alteration 
in him, and warned him against the indulgence of any- 
thing so ruinous as this passion for a woman who belonged 
to another. As yet their admonitions could be enter- 
tained and playfully put by. Sidney did not feel himself 
irrevocably engaged. He still trifled with love as a 
pleasant episode in life, a new and radiant experience. 
At this point two well-composed sonnets occur, which 
show how he behaved before the world’s eyes with the 
burden of his nascent love upon his heart : 

‘‘ The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
Bearing itself in my long-settled eyes, 

Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise, 

With idle pains and missing aim do guess. 

Some, that know how luy spring I did address, 

Deem that my Muse some fruit of knowledge pli(is 7 
Others, because the prince of service tries, 

Think that I think state errors to redress. 

But harder judges judge ambition’s rage, 

Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place, 

Holds my young brain captivecl in golden cage. 
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0 fools, or over- wise ! alas, the race 
Of all my thoughts hath ueither stop nor start 
But only Stella’s eyes and Stella’s heart.” (No. 23.) 

“ Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in greatest company, 

With dearth of words or answers quite awry 
To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 

They deem, and of their doom the rumour flies, 

That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 
So in my sw'elling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself and others do despise. 

Yet pride, I think, doth not my soul possess, 

Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass ; 

But one worse fault, ambition, I confess. 

That makes me oft my best friends overpass. 

Unseen, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his powers — even unto Stella’s grace.” 

(No. 27.) 

Now, too, begin the series of plays upon the name 
Eich, and invectives against Stella's husband. It seems 
certain that Lord Rich was not worthy of his wife. 
Sidney had an unbounded contempt for him. He calls 
him “ rich fool ” and “ lout,” and describes Stella’s bond- 
age to him as ‘‘ a foul yoke.” Yet this disdain, however 
rightly felt, ought not to have found vent in such 
sonnets as Nos. 24 and 78. The latter degenerates into 
absolute oflfensiveness, when, after describing the faux 
jalmx under a transparent allegory, he winds up with 
the question : 

“ Ts it not evil that such a devil wants horns ? ” 

The first section of Astrophel and Stella closes with 
sonnet 30. Thus far Sidney has been engaged with his 
poetical exordium. Thus far his love has been an 
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absorbing pastime ratber tban the business of his life. 
The 31st sonnet preludes, with splendid melancholy, to 
a new and deeper phase of passion : 

“ With how sad steps, 0 moon, thou clinib’st the skies 1 
How silently, and with how w^an. a face 1 
What, may it be that even in heavenly place 

That busy archer his sharp arrows tries 1 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feePst a lover’s case ; 

I read it in thy looks ; thy languished grace 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, 0 moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? ” 

Sidney’s thoughts, throughout these poems, were 
often with the night ; far oftener than Petrarch’s or than 
Shakespeare’s. In the course of our analysis, we shall 
cull many a meditation belonging to the hours before the 
dawn, and many a pregnant piece of midnight imagery. 
What can be more quaintly accurate in its condensed 
metaphors than the following personification of dreams ? 

“ Morpheus, the lively son of deadly sleep, 

Witness of life to them that living die, 

A prophet oft, and oft an history, 

A poet eke, as humours fiy or creep.” (No. 32.) 

In the 33d sonnet we find the first hint that Stella 
might have reciprocated Astrophel’s love : 

“ I might, unhappy word, woe me, I might ! 

And then would not, or could not, see my bliss : 
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Till now, wrapped in a most infernal niglit, 

I find liow heavenly day, wretch, I did miss. 

Heart, rend thyself ; thou dost thyself but right ! 

No lovely Paris made thy Helen his ; 

No force, no fraud robbed thee of thy deliglit, 

Nor fortune of thy fortune author is ! 

But to myself myself did give the blow, 

While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me, 

That I respects for both our sakes must show : 

And yet could not, by rising morn foresee 
How fair a day was near : O punished eyes. 

That I had been more foolish or more wise !” (No. 33.) 

This sonnet has generally been taken to refer to 
Sidney’s indolence before the period of Stella’s marriage ; 
in which case it expands the line of No. 2 : 

“I loved, but straight did not what Love decrees.” 

It may, however, have been written upon the occasion 
of some favourable chance which he neglected to seize ; 
and the master phrase of the whole composition 
“respects for both our sakes,” rather points to this 
interpretation. We do not know enough of the ob- 
stacles to Sidney’s match with Penelope Devereux to 
be quite sure whether such “ respects ” existed while 
she was at liberty. 

There is nothing now left for him but to vent his 
regrets and vain longings in words. But what are 
empty words, what consolation can they bring 

“ And, ah, what hope that hope should once see day, 
Where Cupid is sworn page to chastity ?” (No. 35.) 

Each day Stella makes new inroads upon the fortress of 
his soul. 
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Tlxroiigh my long-battered eyes 
w bole armies of tby beauties entered in : 

And there long since, love, tby lieutenant lies.” 

(No. 36.) 

Stella can weep over tales of unhappy lovers she 
has never known. Perhaps if she could think his case 
a fable, she might learn to pity him : 

“ Then think, my dear, that you in me do read 
Of lover’s ruin some thrice-sad tragedy. 

I am not I ; pity the tale of me ! ” (No. 45.) 

He entreats her not to shun his presence or withdraw 
the heaven’s light of her eyes : 

Soul’s joy, bend not those morning stars from me, 
Where virtue is made strong by beauty’s might ! ” 

Nay, let her gaze upon him, though that splendour 
should wither up his life : 

A kind of grace it is to kill with speed.” (No. 48.) 

He prays to her, as to a deity raised high above the 
stress and tempest of his vigilant desires : 

Alas, if from the height of virtue’s throne 

Thou canst vouchsafe the influence of a thought 
Upon a wretch that long thy grace hath sought. 

Weigh then how I by thee am overthrown ! ” (No. 40.) 

It is here, too, that the pathetic outcry, “my mind, 
now of the basest,” now (that is) of the lowest and 
most humbled, is forced from him. Then, returning to 
the theme of Stella’s unconquerable virtue, he calls her 
eyes 

“ The schools where Venus hath learned chastity.” 

(No. 42.) 
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From the midst of this group shine forth, like stars, two 
sonnets of pure but of very different lustre : 

“ Come, sleep ! 0 sleep, the certain knot of peace. 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low I 
With shield of jproof shield me from out the press 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 

0 make in me those civil wars to cease ; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf of noise and blind of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head ; 

And if these things, as being thine in right. 

Move not thy hea^y grace, thou shalt in me, 

Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see.” (No. 39.} 

Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance 
Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the Enghsh eyes 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy France ; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance, 

Town-folks my strength ; a daintier judge applies 
His praise to sleight which from good use doth rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 

Others, because of both sides I do take 

My blood from them who did excel in this. 

Think nature me a man-at-arms did make. 

How far they shot awry ! the true cause is, 

Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race.” 

(No. 41.) 

Sometimes he feels convinced that this passion will be 
his ruin, and strives, but strives in vain as yet, against it : 

Virtue, awake ! Beauty but beauty is ; 

I may, I must, I can, I will, I do 
Leave following that whicli it is gain to miss. 

Let her go 1 Soft, but here she comes ! Go to, 
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Unkind, I love you not! 0 me, that eye 
Doth make my heart to give my tongue the lie ! ” 

(No. 47.) 

Sometimes lie draws strength from the same passion; 
at another time the sight of Stella well-nigh unnerves 
his trained bridle-liand, and suspends his lance in rest. 
This from the tilting-ground is worth preserving : 

“ lu martial sports I had my cunning tried, 

And yet to break more staves did me address, 

While with the people’s shouts, I must confess, 

Youth, luck, and praise even -filled my veins with pride; 
When (Jupid, having me, his slave, descried 
In Mars’s livery prancing in the press, 

‘ What now, 8ir Kool 1’ said he : I would no less : 

‘ Look hej'o, I say ! ’ I looked, and Stella spied, 

Who hard by made a window send forth light. 

My heart then quaked, then dazzled were mine eyes ; 
()n(‘, Imnd forgot to rule, th’ other to fight, 

Nor trumpet’s sound I heard nor friendly cries : 

My foe (5ame on, and beat the air for me. 

Till that her blusli taught me my shame to see.” 

(No. 53.) 


The (plaint author of tho Life and Death of Sir Philip) 
Sidney^ profixod to tho Arcadia, relates how— ‘‘many 
nobles of tlio female sex, venturing as far as modesty 
would permit, to signify their aftections unto him ; Sir 
Philip will not read the characters of their love, though 
obvious to every eye.” This passage finds illustration 
in the next sonnet : 

“Because I breathe not love to every one. 

Nor do not uhi‘- set colours for to wear, 

Nor nourish 8i)e(.vial locks of vowed hair. 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groan ; 

The courtly nymphs, accpiainted with the moan 
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Of them which in their lips love’s standard beaij 
^ What he ! ’ say they of me : ‘ now I dare swear 
He cannot love ; no, no, let him alone ! ’ 

And think so still, so Stella know my mind I 
Profess indeed I do not Cupid’s art : 

But you, fair maids, at length this true shall find, 

That his right badge is but worn in the heart: 

Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do lovers prove ; 

They love indeed who quake to say they love.” 

(ISTo. 54.) 

Up to this point Stella has been Sidney’s saint, the 
adored object, remote as a star from his heart’s sphere. 
Now at last she confesses that she loves him. But her 
love is of pure and sisterly temper ; and she mingles its 
avowal with noble counsels, little to his inclination. 

“ Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine 
With rage of love, I called my love unkind ; 

She in whose eyes love, though imfelt, doth shine, 

Sweet said that I true love in her should find. 

I joyed ; but straight thus watered was my wine : 

That love she did, but loved a love not blind; 

Which would not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course, fit for my birth and mind ; 

And therefore by her love’s authority 
Willed me these tempests of vain love to fiy. 

And anchor fast myself on virtue’s shore. 

Alas, if this the only metal be 

Of love new-coined to help my beggary. 

Dear, love me not, that you may love me more ! ” 

(No. 62.) 

His heated senses rebel against her admonitions ; 

“No more, my dear, no more these, counsels try ; 

0 give my passions leave to run their race ; 

Let fortune lay on me her worst disgrace ; 

Let folk o’ercharged with brain against me cry ; 
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Let clouds bedim luy face, break in mine eye; 

Let me no steps but of lost labour trace ; 

Let all tln‘. earth with scorn recount my case ; 

But do not will me from my love to fly!” (No. 64.) 

Then he seeks relief in trifles. Playing upon his 
own coat of arms (‘‘or, a pheon azure”), he tells Love 
how he nursed him in his bosom, and how they both 
must surely be of the same lineage : 

“ For when, naked boy, thou couldst no harbour find 
In this old w'orld, grown now so too-too wise, 

I hxlged thee in my heart, and being blind 

By nature born, I gave to thee mine eyes , . . 

Yet let tliis thought thy tigrish courage pass. 

That I perhaps am somewhat kin to thee ; 

Since in thine arms, if learned fame truth hath spread, 
Thou bear’ at the arrow, I the arrow head.” (No. 65.) 

Stella continues to repress his ardour : 

“ 1 cannot brag of word, much less of deed . . . 

Desire still on stilts of fear doth go.” (No. 66.) 

Yet once she blushed when their eyes mot ; and her 
blush “guilty seemed of love.” Therefore he expos- 
txdatOKS with her upon her cruelty : 

“ Stella, the only planet of my light. 

Light of my life, and life of my desire, 

(Jhief good whereto my hope doth only aspire. 

World of my wealth, and heaven of my delight; 

Why dost thou s])end the treasures of thy sprite, 

With voice more fit to wed Ainphion’s lyre. 

Seeking to quench in me the noble fire 
h\*d by thy worth and kindled by thy sight 'I ” 

(No. 68.) 

Suddenly, to close this contention, wo find him at the 
height of his felicity. Stella has relented, yielding him 
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the kingdom of her heart, but adding the condition that 
he must love, as she does, virtuously : 

0 joy too high for my loW style to show ! 

0 bliss lit for a nohl'er state than me ! 

Envy, put ‘out thine eyes, lest thou do see 
. What oceans of delight in me do flow ! 

'••j®y friend, that oft saw througli all masks my w'oti, 

.. . Co.nie, come, and’ let me j)our myself on thee; 

Gone is;,the winter of my misery ; 

. * My spring appears ; 0 see wluit here doth grow' ! 

For Stella hath, with words where faith doth shiiu^, 

Of ixer high heart given me tlie monarchy; 

I, I,. O I, may say that she is mine ! 

Ajid though she give but thus conditionally, 

This realm of bliss, while virtuous course 1 take, 

No kings be crowned but they some covenants mukc.” 

(No. 69.) 

Now, the stanzas which have so long cased his sadness, 
shall he turned to joy : 

“ Sonnets be not bound prentice tf) annoy ; 

Trebles sing high, so well as l)asHes dcu^p ; 

Grief but Love’s winter-livery is ; the boy 

Hath cheeks to smile, so well us eyes to weep.” 

And yet, with the same breath, ho says : 

“ Wise silence is best music unto bliss.” (No. 70.) 

In the next sonnet he shows that Stella h virtuous con- 
ditions do not satisfy. True it is that whoso looks upon 
her face, 

“ There shall he find all vices’ overtlirow, 

Not by rude force, but sweetest sovereignty 
Of reason. .... 

But, ah, desire still cries ; Give me some, food 1” 

(No, 71.) 
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Farewell then to desire : 

Desire, UioTf ^tny old companion art, 

And oft so clings pttrg love that I 

One from the other l(V¥^icely <mi descry, 

While each doth blow th\j^‘e of'sny. heart ; 

Now from thy fellowship T needs iui|at pai^t.’v 

It is characteristic of the finctations, iipth ‘‘pi feeling 
and circumstance, so minutely followed-^fo Aste>ph^!s 
love-diary, that, just at this moment, w£i&/lie has re-^ 
solved to part with desire, he breaks ot%.*%to this 
jubilant song upon the stolen kiss : V 

“ Have I caught iny heavenly jewel, 

Teaching sleep most fair to be ! 

Now will I teach her that she, 

When she wakes, is too-too cruel. 

“ Since sweet sleep her eyes hath charmed, 

The two only darts of Love, 

Now will I with that boy prove 
Some i)hiy wliilc ho is disarmed. 

‘‘ Her tongue, waking, still refuseth, 

Giving frankly niggard no : 

Now will T attempt to know 
Wluit no her tongue, sleei)ing, useth. 

“ Hee the liaud that, waking, guardeth. 

Sleeping, grants a free resort : 

Now will 1 invade the fort ; 

Cowards Love with loss rewardeth. 

But, O fool, think of the danger 
Of her high, and just disdain ! 

Now will I, alas, nvfrain : 

Love, fears nothing else but anger. 
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Yet tlioso lipsj so sweetly swelling;', 

Do invite a stiuiliu^' kiss : 

Now will I but this ; 

Who will read, must lirst learn s|H‘llin^'. 

‘‘ Oh, sweet kiss ! but ah, she’s wakini^^ ; 

Lowering beauty ehastiuis nu‘ : 

Now will I for (\‘ar luau’t*. lUa‘ ; 

Fool, more fool, lor no nuTe taking !” 

Several pages arc occupied with meditations (ui t-h 
lucky kiss. The poet's thoughts turn to alternat 
ecstasy and wantonness. 

1 never drank of Aganii)pe’H Wi^ll, 

Nor ever did in filiadi* of Tenipe, sit, 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to <l\vadl ; 

Poor layman I, for sacred rites tmlit ! 

How falls it then that with so smooth an ease 

My thoughts I spi^ak ; and what 1 speak doth (low 
In verse, and that my verse test wits doth pleam* ?” 

The answer of cmu*so is : 

‘‘Thy lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss.” 

(No. 74 


In this mood wo find him praising Kdward I\\, wlj 
risked his kingdom for Lady Elizal>eth (Iroy. 

“Of all the kings that ever heri^ did rcn’gn, 

Edward, named fourth, as first in praises I name ; 
Not for his fair outside, nor well -lined brain, 

Although less gifts imp feathers oft on fame* : 

Nor that he eould, young-wist*, wisi^.-vnliant, frame 
His sire’s revenge, jt>ined with a kingdom’s gain ; 
And gained hy ]\rars, cmdtl yet mad Mars so tanu! 
That balance weighed what sword did late ol>tiun : 
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Noi* tliat lie .iniuki l.he llowoiMle-liico. so Traid, 

^riiou^di strongly lu‘dg(*d of bloody lions’ paws, 

That witty .Lewis to liliu a trilmto })aid ; 

Not this, not that, nor any sucli small cause ; 

Hut only for tliis worthy knight durst prove 
'W) lose his crown rather than fail his love.” 

(No. 75.) 

L Houuot on the open road, in a vein of conceits worthy 
f IMiilostratns, (doses tlio grout) inspired by Stella's 
■ iss : 

High way, since you luy (diiei rarnassus be, 

And that my JVlnse, to some ears not nnsweet, 
’'Iknupers lun* words to tnimi)ling horse’s feet 
More oft than to a diamher-melody : 

Now l)l(*sH6d yon hear onward blessed me 

To her, where I my heart, safe-left shall meet, 

My Muse and 1 must yon of duty greet 
With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully. 

Ik) you still lair, honoured hy public lieed ; 

By no eiicroaobment wronged, nor time forgot ; 

Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 

And that you know I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, T wish you so mucli hliss- — 

Hundreds of years you Stella’s feet may kiss.” 

(No. 84.) 

And now a change comes over the spirit of Sidney’s 
tlream. It is introduced, as the episode of the stolen 
kiss was, hy a song. Wo do not know on what occa- 
Bion he may have found himself alone with Stella at 
night, when her Inxshand’s jealousy was sleeping, the 
house closed, and her motlior in bod. But the lyric 
refers, 1 think, clearly to some real incident — porhajis 
at Leicester House : 

Only joy, now here you are 
hht to hear and ease my care, 
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Let my \vliis])oriii^" voiee obtain 
Sweet reward for Hluirpe.st pain ; 

Take me to the(‘ and tbee to nu* : 

'No, no, no, no, my dear, let be P 

“Ni^bt liatli (dosed all in b(‘r eloak, 
Twinkling stars love-tliougbls provok(‘ ; 
Dangia* hence, good care doth k(‘ep ; 
dealousy himself doth sli‘(‘p ; 

Take, me to thee and Huh*, to m(‘ : 

' No, no, no, no, my dear, let be 

Better place no wit am Hud 
Oupi(Ps knot to loos(‘ or bind ; 

These sweet flowers, our fim* bed, loo 
Us in their Ix^st language woo : 

Take me to thee and th(‘e to me: • 

' No, no, no, no, my dear, hd; be p 

" This Hniall light th(‘. moon beHtows, 

Serves thy l)eams but to diselosii ; 

So to raise my haj> more high, 

FcMir not else ; none enn us spy : 

Take me to tlu‘e and thee, to mt* : 

'No, no, no, no, my dtiar, let be !' 

“ That you heard was but a moUH(‘ ; 
Dumbsl(H‘i) holde.th all tlui house, ; 

Yet asleep, methinks tluy say, 

Young fools, take tinu^ while you may ; 
Take me to thee and thet* to me : - 
' No, no, no, no, my (hair, let lx* !’ 

" Niggard time thrcMits, if wt^ miss 
This large offer of our bliss, 

Long stay ere he grant tin* sane* : 

Sweet then, while each thing doth frana*, 
Take mo to thee ami thee to me : 

'No, no, no, no, my dear, let be !* 
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‘‘ Your fair mother is a-bed, 

Caudles out aud curtains spread ; 

She thinks you do letters write: 

Write, l)ut first let me endite : 

Take me to thee aud thee to me : — 

‘ No, no, no, no, my dear, let be !’ 

“ Sweet, ahis ! why strive you thus ? 

(Joucord better iittetli us ; 

Leave to Mars the strife of hands ; 

Your power in your beauty stands : 

Take me to thee and thee to me : — 

‘ No, no, no, no, my dear, let be !’ 

Woe to me ! and do you swear 
Me to hate 'I but I forbear : 

Curs^ul be my destinies all, 

That brou^dit me so high to fall ! 

Soon with my death Fll please thee ; — 

* No, no, no, no, my dear, let be 

It "will bo noticed that to all his pleadings, passionate 
or playful, and (it must be admitted) of very question- 
able morality, sbe returns a steadfast No ! This accounts 
for the altered tone of the next sonnet. In the 85th he 
had indulged golden, triumphant visions, and had bade 
his heart ho moderate in the fruition of its bliss. Now 
ho exclaims : 

“ Alas ! wlumcc came this change of looks ? If I 
llav(^ changed (l(‘.sert, h‘-t mine own conscience he 
A still-hdt plague to self-condemning me ; 

Ltd. woe gript'. on my lu*.art, shame load mine eye !” 

(No. 86.) 

He has presscul his suit too far, and Stella begins to 
draw hatdv from their common danger. Five songs fob 
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deno‘mmm.t of the lorc-draina : 

' “In a most rich of sluuh, 

Wheiv. birds win ton music. madt‘, 

May, then yonnj^, his ])i(‘(l W(H*ds shiuvin.u, 
New-])ertunuMl witli llowei's IVi‘sh <4ro\vin^ : 

“Asti'ophel with Ht(‘lla s\vi‘et 
Did for mutual comfort m(‘t‘t ; 

Both within themstdves o|)[)ressed, 

But each in the other blessed. 

“ Him ^reat harms had taught nim'h care, 

Her fair neck a foul yokt‘ bare' ; 

.But her si^ht his cares did banish, 

In his sight luu’ yoki^ ilid vanish. 

‘‘Wept they had, alas, tlu‘ while ; 

But now tears themselves did smih*, 

While their <‘yes, by Lov(‘ diri‘cted, 

1 nterchangeably n *1 h ‘ct < a I . ” 

For a time tho lovers sat thus in siloiKH^, sighin* 
gazing, until Love hiinstdf ])roko out into a i)aHHi 
apostrophe from the lips of Astroplud : 

“(Irant, 0 grant ! but s])tH‘ch, alas, 

Fails nu‘, fearing on to j)aHH : 

Gj'ant, O im* ! what am I living '/ 

But no fault the.n*. is in iJi'uying. 

“Grant, 0 dear, on kma's I pray 
(Knees on ground h(‘ then did sbiy) 

That not I, but sima^ I Iov(‘ you, 

Time and place for me may movi‘ you. 

“Never season was more fit ; 

Never room more apt for it ; 

Smiling air allows my reason ; 

These birds sing, ‘ Now use- the season.' 
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“ This small wind, wliicli so sweet is, 

S(H‘, how it the leaves doth kiss ; 

Mach ti'(‘e in his best attiring, 

S(‘.iise of love to love inspiring. 

‘‘ makes earth the water <lrink, 

Ijovt‘. to earth niaki‘S wahir sink ; 

And if duml) things he so witty, 

Shall a h(‘avenly grace want ])ity ?” 

To this and to yet more urgent wooing Stella replies 
in stanzas which are sweetly dignified, breathing the 
love she felt, 1)ut dutifully repressed. 

“ Astro])hel, said she, my lov(‘, 

C\‘as(^ in thew*. eHects to prove ; 

Now bc‘. still, yet .still believe me, 

'‘.riiy grief more than death would grieve, me. 

“ Tf that any thought in me 
Can tast(' comfort but of thee, 

'Let me, fe.il with hellish anguish, 

Joyless, hopeless, endless languish. 

“ Tf thos(‘, (yes you praist'd be 
Half so (l(‘ar as you to me, 

L(‘t nu‘. honu*. r(*turn stark blinded 
Of thos(‘. (‘.yes, and blinder minde<l ; 

“ If to s(*c.ret of my h(‘art 
I do any wish impart 

thou art not forcmiost placcnl, 

D(^ both wish and I (hvfaced. 

If moiH*. may be said, I say 
All my bliss in tbe(‘ I lay ; 

If tho\i lov(‘., luy love, contiuit thee, 

Koi* all love, all faith is nu‘ant thee. 


L 
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“ Trust iiu‘, while 1 tlun* <U‘ny, 

In niyHelt' th(‘ smart I try ; 

Tyrant honour doth thus use th(‘e, 

Stella’s self nii^dit not refusi* ilna*. 

Therefore, <lear, this no mort‘. movt*, 

Lest, though I not h‘av(‘ thy h>ve, 

Which too dee]) in nu‘ is framed, 

I should blush wlnm thou art named. 

“ Tlierewithal away sin* wmit, 

Leaving him to [so ?| passion rtnjt 
With what sin* had <lone and spoken, 

That tlnmewith my song is broken,” 

The next song records Astrophei’s hard m'(^(‘nssity of 
parting from Stella. But why 

“ Wh}'", alas, doth she thus 
That she loveth me so <h‘arly T’ 

The group of sonnets whicdi these lyrics introdtice 
load up to the final rupture, not indeed of heart ami 
will, but of imposed necessity, whi(di separates tlie 
lovers. Stella throughout plays a part which com])elB 
our admiration, and Astrophcl brings himstdf at lengtli 
to obedience. The situation has become luibearable to 
her. She loves, and, what is more, she has confessc^d 
her love. But, at any price, for lier own sakt^, for his 
sake, for honour, for duty, for lovti itself, hIh^ nnist frt*e 
them both from the enchantment which is closiiig round 
them. Therefore the i)ath which hitherto has been 
ascending through fair meadows tt> tins height of rapture, 
now (lesccnds upon the other sida It is for Sidney a 
long road of sighs and tears, rebellions and heart aches, 
a verital)le vk dolmmt^ emling, liowever, in con(|uest over 
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Kclf and tranquillity of conscience. For, as he sang in 
happier moments : 

« For who indoed infe.lt affection bears, 

So captiv(‘.s to his saint both soul and sense, 

That, wholly liers, all selfness he forl)ear.s ; 

Th(in his desires he learns, his life’s course thence.” 

(No. Gl.) 

In the hour of tlieir parting Stella betrays her own 
emotion : 

Alas, I found that she with me did smart ; 

1 saw that tears did in her eyes appear.” 

(No. 87.) 

After this follow five pieces written in absence : 

Tush, absence ! while thy mists eclipse that light. 

My orphan sense hies to the inward sight, 

Where memory sets forth the beams of love.” 

(No. 88.) 

Each day seems long, and longs for long-stayed night ; 
Tlu^ night, as tedious, woos the approach of day : 
'ifired with the dusty toils of busy day, 

Languished with horrors of the silent night, 

Snfhu’ing the evils both of day and night, 

Wliihi no night is more dark than is my day, 

Nor no day hath less quiet than my night.” 

(No. 89.) 

Ho gazes on other beauties ; amber -coloured hair, 
milk-white hands, rosy cheeks, lips sweeter and redder 
than the rose : 

“ They pi east*,, T do con fess, they please mine eyes ; 

But why ^ bc.cjause of you tluy models be, 

Models, such be wood-giobes of glistering skies.” 

(No. 91.) 
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A friend speaks to him of St(dla : 

“You say, forsooth, you left lior of lati* ; 

0 (iod, think you that sjitistios luy cari* i 
T would know wlietluu* slu‘. did sit or walk ; 

How (dotlicd, how waitt‘d on ; sighod slu*, or siniliMl ; 
Wlioro.of, with whom, how ofton did h1u‘ talk ; 

With what pastimt's Tinir’s jourmw sho In^j^uilod ; 

If her lips (hdgned to sweeten my pool’ name.^ 

Say all ; and all well HJiid, still say tin* sameY 

t N<». 

Interpolated in this group is a more than usually 
fluent sonnet, in whicdi Sidney disclaims all right to cadi 
himself a poet : 

“Stella, think not that I hy veiw^ seek rann‘, 

Who seek, who ho]»e, %vho love, who live hut thee ; 
Thine. ey(‘s rny pride, thy lips my history : 

If thou praise, not, all otlu*r ])rHise is shame. 

Nor so amhitious am I as to frame. 

A neat for my young j)raise in laurehtrin* ; 

In truth I swear 1 wish md thm’e should hi* 

Graved in my epiUi})h a poet’s name. 

Nor, if I would, could 1 just title, make 
That any laud thereof to me slnmld grow’, 

Witliout my plumes from otlii*!* wings I take ; 

For nothing from my wit oi* will doth (low, 

Since all my words tliy beauty <loth endite, 

And love doth liold my liand and makes me writi*.” 

iNo. 11 u.) 

The Ronnota in ahsonco are closed hy a song, which, 
as usual, introduces a new motive. It l^egiim “ () dear 
life,” and indulges a far too audacious ndrospcH-t tiver 
tlie past liappiuess of a lover. If, as stumw pimHihle from 
an allusion in No. 84, he was indiscreet (uiough to com™ 
niimicate Jii.s poems to friends, this lyric: may havi^ nmsed 
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the jca, lousy of Stella\s husband and exposed her to hard 
troatmcnt or reproaches. At any rate, something he 
had said or done caused her pain, and he breaks out 
into incoherent self-re vilings : 

0 fai(‘, 0 fault, 0 curse, child of my bliss ! . . . 

’'Ph rough me, wretch, mti, ev(m Stella vexed is . . . 

1 havc‘. (live. I, and know this ?) harmtid tlu'e . . . 

1 e,ry tliy sighs, my dear, thy tears I bleed.” 

(No. 93.) 

Should any one doubt the sincerity of accent here, 
let him i)oruso the next seven sonnets, which are written 
in sequence upon the same theme. 

“ Grief, find the words ; for thou hast made my brain 
So (lark with misty vapours which arise 
From out thy heavy mould, that inhent eyes 
Can scarce discern the shape of mine own pain.” 

(No. 04.) 

“'Yet sighs, dear sighs, indeed true friends you are, 

That do not leave your left friend at the worst ; 

But, as you with my breast I oft have nursed, 

Ho, grateful now, you wait upon my care. 

“ Nay, Sorrow comes with such main rage that he 
Kills his own children, tears, finding that they 
By Love were made apt to consort with me: 

Only, true sighs, you do not go away.” (No. 95.) 

The night is heavier, more irksome to him ; and yet 
he finds in it the parallel of his own case : 

Poor Night in love with Plnxbus’ light, 

And endlessly despairing of his grace.” (No. 97.) 
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The bed bccoincH a place of toniUHit : 

“ While, the black hoiTors of the Hibnit in|.jht. 

Paint woc^s black face ho ]ivi‘ly to iny sight, 

That tedious Icimire imirks each wrinkled line.” 

(No. 1)8.) 

Only at dawn can ho find easc^ in sluniber. 'riu‘ 
sonnet, in which this motive is devcdoped, illustrates 
Sidney’s method of veiling <lelinite and simple thouglits 
in abstruse and yet exact phrases. \Vc find imp(dled to 
say that there is something ShakcHpcarcan in t.lui style. 
But we must remember that Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
at this time locked up within his brain, as the dower is 
in the bud. 

“ When far-spent night ptwiiadcs each, mortal eytj 
To whom nor art nor nature granttdh light, 

To lay his then mark-wanting shafts (d* sight 
Closed with their (piivers in shH‘}>’H armoury ; 

With windows ope then most my mind dotli lie 
Viewing the shape of darkness, and (hdight 
Takes in that sad hue, which with the. inward night 
Of hia mazed jjowers ket'ps perfect harmony : 

But when birds charm, and that svvt‘(*t air whie.h is 
MoriPs messenger with roHe-tuiamelled skit‘S 
Calls each wight to salutes the llower of bliss ; 

In tomb of lids then buried are mine t*yes, 

Forced by their lord who is ashamed to iind 
Such light in sense with such a darkeneil miml.” 

(No. IH).) 


Two sonnets upon Stella’s illness (to which I should 
bo inclined to add the four upon this t<)pie printed 
in Constable’s Duma) may bo omitted. But 1 cannot re- 
frain from quoting the hist song. It is In the form of 
a dialogue at night beneath Stellas window. Ttiougli 
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apparently together at the Court, he had received ex- 
})ross commands from her to abstain from her society; 
the reason of which can perhaps be found in No. 104 . 
This sonnet shows that envious wits ” were commenting 
upon their intimacy ; and Sidney had compromised her 
1 )y wearing stars upon his armour. Anyhow he is now 
reduced to roaming the streets in dai'kness, hoping to 
obtain a glimpse of his beloved. 

^ Who is it that this dark night 
Underneath my window plaineth V 
It is one who Ironi thy sight 
Being, ah, exiled disdaineth 
Every other vulgar light. 

« < Why, alas, and are you he ? 

Be not yet tliose iancies changkl V 
Dear, when you find change in me. 

Though from me you he estranged, 

Let my change to ruin he. 

“ ‘ Well, in absence this will die ; 

Leave to ace, and leave to wonder.’ 

Absence sure will help, if I 
Can learn how myself to sunder 
From what in my heart doth lie. 

“ ‘ But time will these thoughts remove ; 

Time doth work what no man knoweth.’ 

Time doth as the snhject prove ; 

With time still the allection groweth 
tn the faithful turtle-dove. 

“ ‘ What if ye new beauties see ; 

Will not they stir new affection V 
I will think they pictures be ; 

Image-like of saints’ perfection. 

Poorly counterfeiting thee. 
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' But your n^usoii’s |»uri*>t li^ht 
Putls you luuvo such luiuds to nourish/ 

Deals do n*jisou jio such Hpit(‘ I 
Ncasu* doth thy hoauty flourish 
]\I()rc than in my reason’s si^^ht. 

“ ‘ But the wronj^s Dove h(‘arH will make 
Love at length leave undertaking.’ 

No ! th(*< more fcMds it doth sliake, 
in a grouml of so firm making 
D(‘eper still they drive the slnkt‘. 

“ ‘ B(‘a(Hs I think that some give* (‘ur ; 
dome no mort*. lest I get anger B 
Bliss, 1 will my bliss iorhear, 

Feai'ing, sweet, you to midanger ; 

Bui my soul shall harbour thert*. 

u ( lu‘gom‘. ; begone, I say ; 

Lest that Argus’ eyi^s pereeive you !' 

0 unjust is fortune’s sway, 

Which can make me thus to leave you ; 

And from louts to run away I” 

A characteristic but rather euigiuatieui Hoiuud* follows 
this lyric. It is another night stxme. Sidui'y, wuLdiing 
from his window, just misses the sight of Sudla as her 
carriage hurries by : 

“Cursed be the page from whom the l»ad t(»rch hdl ; 

( 'Ursetl be the night whieh did your strife resist ; 

Cursed be the coacluuan that ditl drive s(» fant/’ 

(S(K Km. I 

Then ytsirophd and Htdla cdoses abruptly, witli thost^ 
diHcoimected sotinets, in one of whieh tluiwonl “despair” 
occurring juatilicB Nash’s definition td “the t^pilogue, 
Dosjiair ” : 
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But soon as tliouglit of thee breeds my delight, 

And my young soul flutters to thee his nest, 

Most rude Despair, my daily unbidden guest, 

Clips straight my wings, straight wraps me in his night,” 

(No. 108.) 

Stella’s prudent withdrawal of herself from Sidney’s 
company begins to work with salutary effect upon his 
passion. As that cools or fades for want of nourishment, 
so the impulse to write declines ; and the poet’s sincerity 
is nowhere better shown than in the sudden and ragged 
ending of his work. I doubt whether the two sonnets 
on Desire and Love, which Dr. Grosart has transferred 
from the Miscellaneous Poems and printed here as Nos. 
109 and 110, were really meant to form part oiAstrophel 
ami Stella. They strike me as retrospective, composed 
in a mood of stern and somewhat bitter meditation on 
the past, and probably after some considerable interval ; 
yet the Latin epigraph attached to the second has the 
force of an envoy. Moreover, they undoubtedly repre- 
sent the attitude of mind in which Sidney bade farewell 
to unhallowed love, and which enabled him loyally to 
plight his troth to Frances Walsingham. Therefore it 
will not be inappropriate to close the analysis of his love 
poetr}^ upon this note. No one, reading them, will fail 
to be struck with their resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
superb sonnets upon Lust and Death (“ The expense of 
spirit ” and “ Poor soul, thou centre ”), which are per- 
haps the two most completely powerful sonnets in our 
literature : 

Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-clioseii snare, 
Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scattered thought ; 
Band of all evils ; cradle of causeless care ; 

Thou web of will whose end is never wrought ! 
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Desirv, doaiiv. ! I hav(‘ too <It*url.v hou^Iit 

With ]>ricu of miiul thy \vorthlt*sH wan* ; 

Too lon^', too lou^, HsltH*]:) thou hast me hrou^^ht, 

Who shouhhst niy mind to hij^lu*!* propan*. 

J^iit yet in vain thou hast niy ruin stuii^ht ; 

In vain thou nuuPHt nu‘ to vain thin^^H aspire ; 

In vain thou kindlest all thy smoky fin* : 

For virtue hath this lu'tter h‘SHon taujjjht 
Within myself to si‘ek my (uily hin*. 

Desiring naught hut how to kill <lesin‘. 

‘‘Leav(*. me, O Love, which reachest Imt to dimt ; 

And thou, my mind, asju'n* to higher things ; 

Grow rie.h in that which never tak(*lh rust ; 

AVhatever fades, hut huling pleasure hriugs, 

Draw in thy beams, and hunihle all thy might 
To that sweet yoke when* lasting fretMloius Ih\ 
Which breaks the chmds and opens forth tin* light, 
That doth but shim^ and givu* us sight to sei*. 

0 take fast hohi ; hi that light ht* thy gnide 

In this small I’ourse which birth draws out to deatli * 
And think how evil becometh him to sHtle, 

Wlio seeketh heaven ami comt‘H of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world ! thy uttennost I see : 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me ! ” 
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CHAPTER VII 


“'rrJM DKFENOK OF POESY” 

^''ULKK (Irkvillk, touching upon *tlie Arcadia, says that 
Sidney ‘‘ purposed no monuments of books to the world.” 
“ If his pxiri)osc had boon to leave his memory in books, 
I am confident, in the right use of logic, philosophy, 
liistory, and poesy, nay even in the most ingenious of 
mechanical arts, he would have showed such tracts of a 
searching and judicious spirit as the professors of every 
facidty would have striven no less for him than the 
seven cities did to have Homer of their sept. But the 
truth is : his end was not writing, even while he wrote ; 
nor his knowledge moulded for tables or schools; but 
both his wit and understanding bent upon his heart, to 
make himself and others, not in words or opinion, but 
in life and action, good and great.” 

‘‘His end was not writing, even while he wrote.” 
This is certain ; the whole tenor of Sidney’s career 
proves his determination to subordinate self-culture of 
every kind to the ruling piupose of useful public action. 
It will also bo remeixxbered that none of his compositions 
were printed during his lifetime or with his sanction. 
Yet he had received gifts from nature which placed him, 
as a critic, high above the average of his contem- 
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poraries. He wius no luoaii po(^t> wh(‘n ln', waii^ as 
love dictated. Mo had acafuircul a,n<l assiiuilatiul various 
stores of knowledge. possessed an (‘.x<juisite and 
original taste, a notable faculty for t.he marshalling of 
arguments, and a p(‘,rsuasive ehxpuauu' in (Exposition. 
These qualiti(is iiuwitably found their exia*eise in wi*iting ; 
and of all Sidne^y’s writings the one with which W(^ have 
to deal now, is the rijK'st. 

Judging by the styhj alone, 1 should be inclimal to 
place Tha Defence of J*oenif among his latcn* works, i hit. we 
have no certain grounds for fixing thc'. yi*ar of its <‘.om- 
position. Probably the commonly aceephal date of 1581 
is the right one. In the year 1579 Steplnm (losson 
dedicated to Sidney, without asking his pcn'inission, an 
invective against “poets, [upers, playcn-s, and thm'r (Ex» 
cusers,” which he called The Dchoof of Dime, SptuiHtn* 
observes that (ilosson “was for his lalsMir Kc,orniul ; if at 
least it lie in the goodiuiss of that natui’c to H(Torm Such 
folly i.s it not to regard aforohand the natime and (piality 
of him to whom we dediiaite our books.” It is p(wsible 
therefore that The, hh'hool of Ahnne and otluu' treatiscH 
emanating from Puritan hostility to culture, suggested 
this Apology. Hidm^y raUuI poetry lughiwt anumg the 
functions of the human inUdh'.ct, His mum^ Inid lieen 
used to give authority and currmicj' to a vhvm' attack 
upon poets. He felt tluj weight of argummit to bo 
oil his side, and was conscious of his ability to conduct 
the cause. With what siirimity of spirit, swootness of 
tompiw, humour, and (uisy strength of styh? at one timt^ 
soaring to enthusiasm, at another playing witli his sul)- 
ject, -ho performed the task, can only lie approtu'ated 
by a close perusal of the essay. It is indeed the model 
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for Rucli kinds of composition— a work which combines 
the (piaintncHB and the blithencss of Elizabethan litera- 
ture with the nrbanity and reserve of a later period, 
Sidney be^^dns l)y nvimbering himself among “the 
paper-blurrcn'K,’’ “ who, I know not by what mischance, 
in these my not old ycai-s and idlest times, having 
slipped into tlu'- title of a poet, am provoked to say 
something unto yon in the defence of that my unelected 
vo(jation.” Hence it is his duty “to make a pitiful de- 
fence of i)oor po(itry, \vhich from almost the highest esti- 
mation of learning, is fallen to be the laughing-stock of 
children.” Underlying Sidney’s main argument we find 
the proposition that to attack poetry is the same as 
attacking culture in general ; therefore, at the outset, he 
appeals to all professors of learning : will they inveigh 
against the niotlusr of arts and sciences, the “ first nurse, 
whoso milk by little and little enabled them to feed 
afterwards of tougher knowledge U’ Musams, Homer, 
and Uosiod load the solemn pomp of the Gi’eek wiiters. 
Dante, retrarch, and Boccaccio in Italy, Gower and 
Ghaueor in England came before prose-authors. The 
earliest philosophers, Empodoclos and Parmenides, 
Solon and Tyrtanis, committed their metaphysical 
speculations, their gnomic wisdom, their martial ex- 
hortation, to versci. And even I’lato, if rightly con- 
sidered, was a pocit : “ in the body of his work, though 
the insidt^. and strength wore philosophy, the skin 
as it wer(5, and l)euuty, depended most of poetry.” 
Herodotus called his books by the names of the 
Muses: “both he and all the rest that followed him, 
eitheu’ stole or usurped of poetry their passionate de- 
scribing of paBsions, the many particularities of battles 
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which no man could affirm.” 11107 also ])ut imaginary 
speeches into the mouths of kings and captains. The 
very names which the Greeks and Romans, the authors 
of most of our sciences,” gave to poets, show the estima- 
tion in which they lield them, llie Romans called the 
poet vate^^^ or pi*ophet ; the (R'ceks rroiyTyj^ or mal{('.r, a 
word, by the way, wliich coincidtss with Ihiglish custom. 
What can be higher in the scale of human understand- 
ing than this faculty of nudintf'/ Sidney enlarges upon 
its significance, following a line of thought whidi Tasso 
summed up in one memorable sentence : There is no 
Creator but God and the Foot.” 

He now advances a definition, which is substantially 
the same as Aristotle’s : “ Poesy is an art of imitation ; 
that is to say, a representing, counterfaitiiig, or hgui'ing 
forth : to speak metaphorically, a speaking picture ; with 
this end to teach and delight.” Of poets there have been 
three general kinds : first, “ they that did imitate tlie in- 
conceivable excellences of God ; ” secondly, “ they that 
deal with matter philosophical, either moral or natural 
or astronomical or historical thirdly, ‘‘right poets . . . 
which most properly do imitate, to teach ami (blight ; 
and to imitate, borrow nothing of what is, hath been, or 
shall ho; but range only, reined with learned diseretiou, 
into the divine consideration of what may ho ami should 
he.” The preference given to the third kind of poets 
may ho thus explained ; The first grotip an? limited to 
setting forth fixed theological (‘.ouceptions ; the second 
have their material supplied them by the sciences ; hut 
the third are the makers and creators of ideals for warn- 
ing and example. 

Poets may also be clas 8 ifu 3 d according to the*, several 
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spocioH of verse. But this implies a formal and mislead- 
ing limitation. Sidney, like Milton and like Shelley, 
will not have poetry confined to metre: “apparelled 
verse heing Imt an ornament, and no cause to poetry ; 
since there have been many most excellent poets that 
have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer to the name of poets.” Xenophon’s 
“ CyropaMlia,” the “Theagenes and Chariclea” of Helio- 
dorus, arc cited as true poems; “ and yet both these wrote 
in |)rose.” “ It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a 
poet; bntitis that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, 
or wliat else, with that delightful teaching, which must 
be the 1,‘ight descrilung note to know a poet by.” Truly 
“the senate of poets have chosen verse as their fittest 
raiment ; ” but this they did, because they meant, “ as in 
matter they passed all in all, so in manner to go beyond 
them.” “Hpooch, next to reason, is the greatest gift be- 
stowed upon mortality ; ” and verse “ which most doth 
polish that blessing of speech,” is, therefore, the highest 
investiture of poetic thought. 

Having thus defined his conception of i)oetry, Sidney 
inquires into the purpose of all learning. “ This purify- 
ing of wit, this enriching of memory, enabling of judg- 
ment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call 
learning, under what name soever it come forth, or to 
what immediate end soever it bo directed ; the final end 
is to load and draw us to as high a perfection as our 
degenerate souls, made worse hy their clay lodgings, 
can bo capable of.” All the branches of learning subserve 
the royal or architectonic science, “ which stands, as I 
think, in the knowledge of a man’s self in the ethic and 
politic consideration, with the end of well-doing, and not 
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of well-knowing only.” If then virtuous a(‘tion )h‘ the 
ultimate object of all our iiitellcctviul (uidcavourH, can it; 
l)e shown that the [)oet contributes al)ovo all (h.luu’s to 
this exalted aim *? Sidney thinks it can. 

Omitting divines and jurists, for obvious reasons, he 
finds that the poet’s oidy compc'titors are philosophers 
and historians. It tliereforc now bi^hovi^s him to prove 
that poetry contributes more to the formation of <‘harac- 
ter for virtuous action than either philosophy or history. 
The argument is skilfully conducted, ami (h‘velop(‘d 
with nice art ; Imt it amounts in short to this, that whih^ 
philosophy is too abstract and histoiy is too concretti, 
poetry takes the just path ])otwtHUi these <*x,tr(nn(',s, ami 
combines their methods in a harmony of mon*. perstiasive 
force than either. ‘^Novv doth the petu'h^ss jan't. perform 
both ; for whatsoever the philosopher suith shonld be 
done, he giveth a poifect picture of it, l)y scanty (uus whom 
he prosu[)poaoth it was doutj, so as he couph^th the gemv 
ral notion with the j)articular examph'..” '"Anger, the 
Stoics said, was a short nuidm^ss ; but h^t Hophoekm 
bring you Ajax on a stag<s killing or whipping sheep 
and oxen, thinking them the army of (Irtu^ks, with tlun'r 
chieftains Agamemnon and Mem‘lauK ; and tvll mi\ if 
you have not a more familiar insight into anger than 
finding in the schoolmen his g<*nuK ami <lifrcrem'e f * 
Even Christ used parables and fahh's bn* the {inner in- 
culcation of his divine pr(‘C(*ptH. If philosophy is too 
much occupied with the universal, history is too much 
bound to the partknilar. It dan^s md. go beyond wluit 
was, may not travel into what might or slundd be, 
Mor(K)ver, ''histcuy being cajdivatiul to the truth of a 
foolish world, is many times a terror frmn welbtloing, 
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and an encouragmont to nnbridlcd wickedness. ’’ It can- 
not avoid revealing virtue overwhelmed with calamity 
jind vice in prosperous condition. Poetry labours not 
under the same restrictions. Her ideals, delightfully 
presented, entering the soul with the enchanting strains 
of music, sot the mind forward to that which deserves 
to 1)0 called and accounted good.” In fine : “as virtue 
is the most excellent resting-place for all worldly learn- 
ing to make his end of, so poetry, being the most familiar 
to teach it, and most princely to move towards it, in the 
most excellent work is the most excellent workman.” 

Sidney next passes the various species of poems in 
review: the pastoral; “the lamenting elegiac;” “the 
bitter but wholesome iambic;” the satiric; the comic, 
“ whom naughty ])lay-makers and stage-keepers have 
justly made odious “ the high and excellent tragedy, 
that openetli the greatest wounds, and showeth forth the 
ulcers tlmt arc covered with tissue — that maketh kings 
fear to be tyrants, and tyrants to manifest their tyranni- 
cal humours --that with stirring the effects of admira- 
tion and commiseration, teacheth the uncertainty of this 
world, and upon how weak foundations gilded roofs are 
buildcMl;” the lyric, “who with his tuned lyre and 
well-accorded voice giveth praise, the reward of virtue, 
to virtuous acts — who giveth moral precepts and natural 
problems— ~wl 10 sometimes raiseth up his voice to the 
height of the heavens, in singing the lauds of the im- 
mortal Clod;” the epic or heroic, “whose very name, I 
think, should daunt all backliitors . . . which is not 
oidy a kind, but the best aud most accomplished kind of 
poetry.” Ho calls n[)on tho detractors of poesy to bring 
their complaints against these several sorts, and to indi- 
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catc in eacli of t-lioin its errors. MHiat th{\y may all(‘y;<» 
in disparagomcnt, lie nicots witli cLoscai ar^nimen(s,amon^‘ 
which wc can select his ajmlogy for the lyric. 
tainly, I must confess my own harharousm^ss : I lu'vta' 
licarcl tlic old son^^ of ‘Percy and Dou^dns’ that I 
found not my heart moved mor(^ than with a tiaimpct ; 
and yet it is sun^ hut hy some blind c.rowdtu*, with no 
rougher voice than rude styl(*< ; which lahig so (‘vib 
apparelled in the dust and cobwed) of that, uncivil ag(^, 
what would it work, trimmed in the gorguious (doipimuu^ 
of Pindar?” 

Having reached this point, partly on the way of 
argument, partly on the path of appiail and ptu’snusion, 
Sidney halts to sum his whole position up in one com 
densod paragraph : 

“Since, then, poetry is of all human l<‘arningH the most, 
ancient, and of most fatherly anti(juity, as feom wheueiuttluu’ 
.learnings liave taken their heginnings ; since it {s so uni- 
versal that no l(‘.arned nation doth despisi* It, mn* barbarous 
nation is without it ; sincf both Roman and (5r{‘<‘k gave sucli 
divine names unto it, the one of proplu‘Hving, tlie other of 
making, and tliat indeed that nanu* of making is fit for him, 
considering, tliat where all otlna* arts r(‘tain fhemst‘Ivf.s with’ 
in tludr subject, and re('eiv(s ns it were*, (Indr heiug from 
it, the poet only, only hringe.th liis own stulf, and di»th not 
learn a cunctu’t out (>f a maUc?’, hut maketh matter for a <’i>U’ 
ceit ; since lUM'thm* Ids (l(‘Hc.ription nor end ctmtaineth any 
evil, tin*, thing ileH<‘rilu‘d <*annot lu* evil ; Hince his etfeetH he 
so good as to t(*a(‘h goodness, and didight the h^armTs of it ; 
since thenu'n (namely in nu>ral do<’tnm% the chief of idl know- 
ledges) he doth not only far pass the liistorian, hut, for in- 
structing, is widl nigh comi)arahh^ to the pldhwf>|dn»r ; for 
moving, leavtd.h him behind liim ; sinee the Ibdy St-ripture 
(wher(o‘n tlnu-i*. is no nmdeanness) hath whole partM in it 
poetical, ami that even our Saviour (lirist vouehsafed to use 
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llowc'.rs of it:,; Hincti all liis kinds are not only in tlieir 
uni(.<‘(l foi'iiiH, ])iit in tlieir severed dissections :fiilly commend- 
able ; I tliinlv, and tliink I think rightly, the laurel crown 
appoiidnd for trinmphant captains, doth worthily, of all other 
leai'ningH, honour th(‘. poet’s triumph.” 

Objections remain to he combated in detail. Sidney 
chooses one first, which offers no great difficulty. The 
detractors of poetry gird at “ rhyming and versing.” He 
has already laid it down that “one may be a poet with- 
out versing, and a versifier without poetry.” But he has 
also shown why metrical language should be regarded as 
the choicest and most polished mode of speech. Verse, 
too, fits itself to music more propeidy than prose, and 
far exceeds it “ in the knitting up of the memory.” Nor 
is rhyme to bo neglected, especially in modern metres; 
Booing that it strikes a music to the ear. But the enemy 
advances heavier battalions. Against poetry he alleges 
(1) that there are studies upon which a man may spend 
his time more profitably ; (2) that it is the mother of 
lies ; (3) that it is the nurse of abuse, corrupting the 
fancy, enfeebling manliness, and instilling pestilent desires 
into the soul; (4) that Plato banished poets from his 
commonwealth. 

These four points arc taken seriatim, and severally 
answered. The first is sot aside, as involving a begging 
of the ciuestion at issue. To the second Sidney replies 
“ i)aradoxically, but truly I think truly, that of all writers 
undoi‘ the sun the poet is the least liar ; and though he 
would, as a i)aot, can scarcely bo a liar.” It is possible to 
err, and to affirm falsehood, in all the other departments 
of knowledge; hut “ for tlio i)Oot, ho nothing affirmeth, 
and therefore nothing lioth.” His sphere is not the 
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region of ascertained fact, or of logical propositions, but 
of imagination and invention. Ho labours not ‘M-o 
tell you what is, or is not, hut what should, or should 
not be.” None is so foolish as to niistjiki^ tlu^ poct/s 
world for litoral fact. ‘‘ What cliild is thtu’o, thu.t conudJi 
to a play, and seeing Thebes wi-ittcni in ^tvat lettv.vs 
upon an old door, doth believe tluit it is Tlu'lxis f ’ 
third point is more weighty. Arc^ potds blaniabh'., iji 
that they “alnise men’s wit, training it to a want<m situ 
fulness and lustful love?” Folk say ‘‘the com<wli(‘s 
rather teach than reprehend amorous conctu'ts ; they say 
the lyric is larde<l with passionate sonnets ; tln^ ({h^ginct 
weeps the want of his niistress; an<l that, even to the 
heroical Cupid hath ambitiously climbed.” Hci’c Sidney 
turns to Love, and, Jis tliough himself u(;kno\vlc*<lging 
that deity, invokes him to dcfc.nd his <uvn causes. Ytd) 
let us “grant love of beauty to Ik^ a luawtly fault,” let 
us “grant that lovely name of lovt^ to dtw(»rve all 
hateful reproaches,” what have tlu^ a<lv('rsaries gaiutuH 
Surely they have not proved “ that poet.ry abuHc^th tmurs 
wit, but that man's wit ahusoth p(Hd.ry.'’ “But what! 
shall the abuse of a thing mak('. tlu^ right <HliouH f ’ I )o(*h 
not law, does not physic, injure man every <luy by tlu^ 
abuse of ignorant practisers'^ “Doth not (kHTs Word 
abused breed heresy, and His num<^ ulmscd Inn’orno blafr 
phomy?” Yet these peopk^ c{mtend that before poetry 
came to infect the English, “our nation hatl m*l tlnur 
heart's delight upon action an<l not imaginatitm, rather 
doing things worthy to he writUm than writing things 
tit to 1)0 done.” But when was there', tliat time wlmn 
tlie Albion nation was without po(dry1 Of a trutli, 
this argument is levelled ligainst all learning ami all 
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(jult-uro. It is an attack, worthy of Goths or Vandals, 
upon tilt) strongliold of the intellect. As such, wc might 
dismiss it. Ta)t us, liowover, remember that “poetry is 
the companion of camps : I dare undertake, Orlando 
Furioso or honest Jving Artliur will never displease a 
soldier ; lint the quiddity of em and pima materia will 
luu’diy agree with a corselet.” Alexander on his Indian 
campaigns left the living Aristotle behind him., but slept 
with the dead Homer in his tent; condemned Callis- 
thenes to death, but yearned for a poet to commemorate 
his deeds. Lastly, they advance Plato’s verdict against 
poets. Idato, says Sidney, I have ever esteemed most 
worthy of reverence ; and with good reason, since of all 
philosophers ho is the most poetical.” Having delivered 
this sly thrust, ho proceeds : “first, truly, a man might 
maliciously object that Plato, being a philosopher, was 
a natural enemy of poets.” Next let us look into his 
writings. Has any |)oot authorised filthiness more 
abominable than one can find in the “ Phaedrus ” and 
the “ Symposium f’ “ Again, a man might ask out of 
what commonwealth Plato doth banish them.” It is in 
sooth one where the community of women is permitted; 
and “ little should poetical sonnets he hurtful, when a 
man might have what woman he listed.” After thus 
trifling with the subject, Sidney points out that Plato 
was not offended with poetry, but with the abuse of it. 
Ho objected to the crude theology and the monstrous 
ethics of the myth-makers. “Bo as Plato, banishing 
the al)Uso not tlio thing, not banishing it, but giving 
due honour to it, shall be our patron and not our adver- 
sary.” 

Once again he pauses, to recapitulate : 
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“Since tlie excelleiicii'S of poesy may lu* so easily ami so 
justly couliruHMl, ami llie low ereepinj^ ohjeeiions so soon 
trodden down ; it not ludnjj; an art of lies, Imt of* trm* d<H*lrine ; 
not of elTeminateuess, hut (d’ notahh- stiri’inj; of nmraj^t* ; not 
of abusing' man’s wit, but of si reni^then 111*4 mans wit ; not 
banislied, Imt lionounul by Plato; let us rather plant more 
laurels for to inj^arland the poets’ lu'ads (whieb honour of 
being laureate, as b(*si<leM them only triumphant <'aptains wtU'e, 
is a Kulficiont authority to show the priet* they otighi to he 
held in) than sulfe.r the ilI favourt‘d breath of sueh wrong 
speakers once to blow upon the clear springs (d’ poesy/’ 

Then ho turns to England. Why is it that. Enghiml, 
“the mother of excellent minds, should lu'. grown ho 
hard a stepmother to poetK?” 

“Sweet poesy, that hath aneiimtly had kings, emptu’orH, 
senators, great captains, such as, la^sides a tlmnsand (dhers, 
David, Adrian, Sophocles, (lermanicuH, not only to fav(»ur 
poets, hut to be poets : and of our ncanu’ tiim‘H, can pnwnt 
for her patrons, a lloluu*t, King of Si<dly ; the great King 
Francis of France ; King .lames of Seutlaml ; sueh <'ar<limdH 
as Beinbua and Bihiena ; such famous pinmehers and teuchers 
as Bemand Melanctlioii; so learned pluhwopherHas Krat’a-sbiritis 
and Scaliger; so great orators as Pontanus ami Muretus ; ho 
piercing wits iis Gecnge ihichanuu ; so gravt* (mutiHellors as, 
besides many, hut before all, that Hosjdlal of France ; than 
whom, I think, that realm lu'ver lu’mtght forth a mur<% 
accomplished Judgment more tirnily ImihltMl tiptm virtm* ; I 
say, these, with numbers (»f others, ii<»t only to read ollnu’s’ 
])Ocsies, Imt to poetise for othtu’s’ reutling : that p«iesy, thus 
embraced in all other places, should only thid, in our time, a 
hard welcome in England, I think tin*, very earth laments it, 
and therefore decks our soil with fiuver laurels than it was 
accustome.d.” 

The true cauKc is that in England so many inciipahh? hdk 
write versos. With the cnxeeption of tliti Mbrnr n/il/uf/M 
Lord Knrroybs Lyrics, ami The. Hhephrrd's Kalrmiar, 
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“ I do not remember to have seen but few (to speak 
])ol(lly) printed, that have poetical sinews in them.” At 
this point he introduces a lengthy digression upon the 
stage, which, were we writing a history of the English 
drama., ouglit to bo (pioted in full. It is interesting 
because it proves how the theatre occupied Sidney’s 
thoughts ; and yet ho had not perceived that from the 
liuml)le i)layB of the people an unrivalled dower of 
modern art was al;)out to emerge. The Defence of Poesy 
was written before Marlowe created the romantic drama; 
before Shakespeare arrived in London. It was written 
in all probability before its author could have attended 
the representation of Greene’s and Peole’s best plays. 
GoThoih(>(\ winch ho praises moderately and censures with 
discrimination, seemed to him the finest product of 
dramatic art in England, because it approached the model 
of Honcca and the Italian tragedians. For the popular 
stage, with its chaos of tragic and comic elements, its 
undigested farrago of romantic incidents and involved 
plots, ho entertained the scorn of a highly-educated 
scholar and a refined gentleman. Yet no one, let us be 
sure, would have welcomed Othello and The Merchant of 
Venice^ Fol/pone and A Woman Killed mth Kindness^ more 
enthusiastically than Sidney, had his life been protracted 
througli tlie nat\iral S})an of mortality. 

Having uttered his opinion frankly on the drama, he 
attacks the ‘‘ courtosandike painted afiectation ” of the 
Englislx at his time. Far-fetched words, alliteration, 
cuphuistic similes from stones and boasts and plants, fall 
under his honest censure. lie mentions no man. But 
he is clearly aiming at the school of Lyly and the 
pedants ; for he pertinently observes : “ I have found in 
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(livens smalMcanied courhVrs a nien^ koiuhI thj 
mim) profosKOi'K of k^ai-ning." 1 4Ui|i;uu‘4(' HlunxUl bc' 
not to tric.lv out thouglits with irrelevant onuamuit.s 
smotlu'.r theun iii (u)ru*eits, but to tuake* t iuau as cl(*a.j 
natural as words c.an do. It is a sin a,<4uinst« (Uir tiM 
spoccli to oiuploy thoH(5 nuu’otricdouH arts ; for whost; 
look dispassiouatoly into tlu^ inatter, shail ccuivinc.o 
self that Enp;liHh, ])oth in its fnuulom from inlb'ctioiu 
its tlexil)ility of acaamt, is aptest of all niodtU’ii tox; 
to be the vehicl(5 of siinpb*. and of Inamtiful uUeran< 
The peroration to T/ir IkJ'dire of is an 
addrcsHCMl to the jxu-sonal ambition td the rtnub'o, 
somewhat falls below the best parts of the (wsay in s 
and makes no spcunal claim on onr aUeulicm. From 
foregoing analysis it will be seem that Sidimy atiett) 
to cover a wid(^ field, combining a philosophy of art 
a practical review of English literainre. Mucli n^ 
Italians had recently written upon tln^ tluMuy of p(»t 
I do not romemher any treatise whieli eiui la? said to 
supplied the material or suggested the metliod <»f 
apology. England, of course, at that time was dimt^ 
of all hut the moat meagn^ tt^xthooka on tht‘ sul: 
(Iroat interest therefore attaches it» Hidm\v‘s discour 
the original outcome of his studies, med it iitiuns, lilt; 
experience, and converse with men of partn. Hmui^ 
may not he prepanxl to accept each of his propositi 
though some will dmnnr to his conception of the ar 
moiul aim, and ot-lnu’s to his inclusion of prt»*4e fictii; 
the definition of jioctry, while all will agree in ctnnii 
ing his mistakcai dramatic theory, none eiin dispute 
rijamt^Hs, meIlowm?HH, harmony, and felicity of mental, 
displayed in work at once so concise and «o eompeml 
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It is iii(lco<l 11 |)ity that English literature then furnished 
l)ut slender material for criticism. When we remember 
that, among the poems of the English Ecnaissance, only 
Surrey’s Lyrics, Gorhodne^ the Mirror of Magistrates^ and 
The Shepherd's Kalendar could bo praised with candour 
(and I think Sidney was right in this judgment), we shall 
1)0 better able to estimate his own high position, and our 
mental senses will be dazzled l,)y the achievements of the 
last three centuries. Exactly throe centuries have elapsed 
sinc-e Sidney fell at Zutplicn ; and who shall count the 
poets of our race, stars di tiering indeed in glory, but stars 
that stream across the heavens of song from him to us 
in one continuous galaxy 1 

Sir Philip Sidney was not only eminent as pleader, 
critic, and poet, lie also ranked as the patron and pro- 
tector of men of letters. “EIo was of a very munificent 
spirit,” says Atibrey, “ and liberal to all lovers of learning, 
and to those that pretended to any acquaintance with 
Parnassus ; insomuch that ho was cloyed and surfeited 
with the poetasters of those days.” This sentence is 
confirmed l)y the memorial verses written on his death, 
and by the many l)ooks wliich were inscribed with his 
name. A, list of tlicso may be road in Dr. Zouch’s Life. 
It is enough for our purpose to enumerate the more 
distinguished. To Sidney, Spenser dedicated the first 
fruits of his genius, and Hakluyt the first collection of 
his epoch-making Voyages. Henri Etienne, who was 
proud to call himself the friend of Sidney, placed his 
1 576 edition of the (frock Testament and his 1581 
edition of Herod ian under the protection of his name. 
I.ord Brooke, long after his friend’s death, dedicated his 
collected works to Hidney’s memory. 
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Of iill these tributes to his lov(*. of learuiiig th(‘. most 
int( 3 restiug in niy opiui(»n is that of <Jioniauo Bruno, 
Tliis Titan of impassioned speculation passed two ytuirs 
in Loudon between loSS an<I InSa. llen^ Iw (‘omposeil, 
and here he printed, Ins most important works in the 
Italian tongue. Two of theses In^ pr(‘s<*nU!d, with 
pompous commendatory epistles, to Sir Philip Sidiu'y, 
They were his treatise upon I'k lues, sty ha I Lo Spttrrla 
della Bedia Tnonfaute, and his discoui’se upon tin* philo- 
sophic enthusiasm, eiitithal (Hi Emh'i Fnrori, 'Fhat 
Bruno belonged to Sidney's <nrcle, is iwddent fnnn tlie 
graphic account he gives of a supper at b'ulke (h'tiville’H 
house, in the dialogue ealle<l La ('am (^riteri His 
appreciation of “the most illustrious ami <5xeellent 
knight’s” charact(5r transpires in the following phrase 
from one of his dedications: ‘Hhe natural bias of y<mr 
spirit, which is truly heroical.” Those wht) know wlnit 
the word emlm implied for Bruno, m»t onl}^ of pe.rsonal 
courage, but of sustained and burning spiririia! passiem, 
will appreciate this eulogy hy oiu) of the most peiuv 
trating and candid, as he was the imwi tndortunute 
of truth’s martyrs. Had tlui pn^portions of niy work 
justified such a digression, I would eagerly have collected 
from Bruno’s Italian discourses those paragraphH which 
cast a vivid light upon literary and social life^ in Finghiml 
But tliese belong rather to Bruno’s tlmu U* Hiiliujy s 
biography. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1.AS1' YKAK.S AND DEATH 

Akpioii Sidney’s tnarriage there remained but little more 
tluui t.hr(io years of life to him. The story of this period 
may he l)ricfly told. Two matters of grave import 
occupied his mind. These wore ; first, the menacing 
attitude of Spain and the advance of the Counter- 
Itcformation ; secondly, a project of American Colonisa- 
tion. The suspicious death of the Duke of Anjou, 
followed by the murder of the Prince of Orange in 1584, 
rcmdcrod Elii^aboth’s interference in the Low Countries 
almost imperative. Philip II., assisted by the powers 
of (Jatholicism, ami served in secret by the formidable 
Com[)any of Jesus, threatened Europe with the extinction 
of religious and |)olitical liberties. It was known that, 
sooner or later, ho must strike a deadly blow at England. 
The Aiinada loomed already in the distance. But how 
was he to l)e attacked 1 Sidney thought that Elizabeth 
would do well to put herself at the head of a Protestant 
alliance against what Fulko Grcville aptly styled the 
^hnaskod triplicity between Spain, Rome, and the Jesuit- 
ical faction of France.” He also strongly recommended 
an increase of the British navy and a policy of protecting 
the Huguenots in their French seaports. But he judged 
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the NotlKU'lands an ilhchoscni for (In* nuiin 

duel out witli Spain. Tlnin^, Pliilip wan firmly H(*a(.<ul 
in woll-fiirnis]io<l cities, where ho could mass troops and 
munitions of war at pleasure, lo maintain an <»ppoHi- 
tion on the side of Holland was of courses luuawHary. 
But the really vulnorahlo point in the huge Spanish 
empire seemed to him to he its ill (hihnnh^d Dn-ritory in 
the AVest Indies. Let tlien tlni Pro(.t?.st.ant lauigim, if 
possible, ho placed upon a firmer basis. Ia‘t war in the 
Low Countries bo prosecuted without rtunisHion. Hut, 
at the same time, hit tiui Knglish uhcj Undr Htr(mg(iHt 
weapon, attack hy sea. Descents might be madc^ fr-om 
time to time upon the Spanish ports, as Drakii had 
already harried Vera 0riU5, and was afterwai’ds to fall 
on Cadiz. Buccaneering and fililnistering expedititum 
against the Spanish fleets which brought hack treasure 
across the Indian main, were not to he (‘.onteimuHl. 
But ho l)elicvo(l that the most tdln’icut course w<)iild he 
to plant a colony upon the American continent, whitdi 
should at the same time bo a source of strengtli to 
England and a hostile oiitpost for iiumrsiouH into tlu^ 
Spanish settlements. Fulke Creville has dtnnded a 
largo portion of his /i/c to the aTialysis of Sitlney's 
opinions on these subjects. Me sums them up as 
follows: “Upon these and the like asHumptions he 
resolved there woi’o but two ways U^ft to fnwtratt! this 
ambitious monarch's designa The om^, tliat winch 
diverted Hannibal, and by setting fire on Ids own liouso 
made him draw in his spirits to comfort Ins heart ; tlie 
other, that of dason, by fetching away his goldcm fleece 
and not suffering any one man (puotly to enj(^y that 
which every man bo much affected.'' 
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In the autumn of 1584 Sidney sat again in the House 
of Commons, where he helped to forward the bill for 
Ealeigh’s expedition to Virginia. This in fact was an 
important step in the direction of his favourite scheme ; 
for his view of the American colony was that it should 
be a real “ plantation, not like an asylum for fugitives, 
a helium ^iraticum for banditti, or any such base mmas 
of people ; but as an emporium for the confluence of all 
nations that love or profess any kind of virtue or 
commerce.” Parliament next year had to take strong 
measures against the Jesuits, who were already foment- 
ing secret conspiracies to dethrone or assassinate the 
queen. The session ended in March, and in April 
Ealeigh started for the New World. Three months 
later Sidney received a commission to share the Master- 
ship of the Ordnance with his uncle Warwick. He 
found that department of the public service in a 
lamentable plight, owing to Elizabeth’s parsimony ; and 
soon after his appointment, he risked her displeasure 
by firmly pressing for a thorough replenishment of the 
stores upon which England’s efficiency as a belligerent 
would depend. 

It was probably in this year that Sidney took 
np his pen to defend his uncle Leicester against the 
poisonous libel, popularly known as Leioest&r’s Commo7i- 
wealtJi, and generally ascribed to the Jesuit Parsons. 
We possess the rough draft of his discourse, which 
proves convincingly that he at least was persuaded of 
the earl’s innocence. He does not even deign to answer 
the charges of “ dissimulation, hypocrisy, adultery, 
falsehood, treachery, poison, rebellion, treason, cowar- 
dice, atheism, and what not,” except by a flat denial, 
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and a contomptuous inteiTogation : what is it olst^ hut 
such almndlc of railings, as if it cauu^ from thc^ mouth of 
some half-drunk scold in a tavern T’ By far t-lu'. largcir 
portion of the defence is occupied with an (^lalK)rat(‘. 
exhibition of the j[)cdigrcc and honours of tlu^ Houst^ of 
Dudley, in reply to the hint that Edmund, I jtd(;(Astm'’s 
grandfather, was basely born, Hidin', y, as W{‘. Inivti mum, 
set great store on his own descent from t.lu', Dudh'.ys, 
which he rated higher than his pabnaial anct'-stry ; and 
this aspersion on their origin inspired him wit.h un 
measured anger. At tlio close of tlu^ pamphltd. In's 
throws down the glove to his anonymous antagonist, 
and defies him to single combat. And, from tlui date 
of this writing, imprinted and published, I will thriu^ 
months expect thine answer.’’ Horace Walpole was 
certainly not justifie<l in calling this spirited, hut ill- 
balanced composition “l)y far the host specimen of his 
abilities.” 

June 1585 marked an era in the forengn policy of 
Elizabeth. She received a deputation from tlu^ NetlHU’= 
lands, who offered her the sovereignty of tlu^ Hnited 
Provinces if she would undertake tlieir causes, 'rhis ofler 
she refused. But the recent adhesion of the Frmich 
Crown to what wius called the Holy League, rtmdered it 
necessary that she should do sonn'thing. Acc'ordingly, 
she agreed to semi GOOO men to the I^ow (’ountries, 
holding Flushing and Brill with the Castle of Kano 
mokins in pledge for the repayment of the costs of 
this cxi)odition. Sidney began jmw to he spoken of as 
the most likely governor of Flimhing. Ihit at tliis 
moment liis thouglits were diroeJed rather tc^ the Ntuv 
World tlian to action in Flanders. W(^ havt! nlrcnidy 
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seen why he believed it best to attack Spain there. A 
letter written to him by Ealph Lane from Virginia 
echoes his own views upon this topic. The governor of 
the new plantation strongly urged him to head a force 
against what Greville called “that rich and desert West 
Indian mine.” Passing by the islands of St John and 
Hispaniola, Lane had observed their weakness. “ How 
greatly a small force would garhoil him here, when two 
of his most richest and strongest islands took such 
alarms of us, not only landing, but dwelling upon them, 
with only a hundred and twenty men, I refer it to your 
judgment.” Sidney, moreover, had grown to distrust 
Burleigh’s government of England. “Nature,” says 
Greville, “guiding his eyes first to his native country, 
he found greatness of worth and place counterpoised 
there by the arts of power and favour. The stirring 
spirits sent abroad as fuel, to keep the flame far off; 
and the effeminate made judges of dangers which they 
fear, and honour which they understand not.” He saw 
“ how the idle-censuring faction at home had won ground 
of the active adventurers abroad;” he perceived the 
queen’s “governors to sit at home in their soft chairs, 
playing fast and loose with them that ventured their 
lives abroad.” All these considerations put together 
made him more than lukewarm about the Netherlands 
campaign and less than eager to take office under so 
egotistical an administration. It was his cherished 
scheme to join in some private enterprise, the object of 
which should be the enfeeblement of Spain and the 
strengthening of England beyond the Atlantic. 

The thoughts which occupied his mind took definite 
shape in the summer of 1585, “The next step which 
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ho intondod into Mio world wsm an ox|HMlit ion of liis 
own projooting ; wlnnadn In^ iuHhioinMl t ln^ wholes hocl v, 
with purpose to Ixujoim^ head of it hinisnlf. i ni(‘an tin* 
last omployiuont hut ono of Sir KraHcis Umkn to tlu^ 
West IndioH.” With thono words ( Jroviih^ intiHHluroH a 
iniiiuto account of SMucy’s part in that fanuuw uilviui 
turc. Ho worked hard at the projt^rt, Htirrin,i^ up the 
several passious whi<di inducts lu^ui of variouH 

sympathioH to furnish assistance ])y mom*}* or hy ptn'Siuial 
parti ci[)ati on. 

“To martial men In^ oju'Ufd wido. tlu^ <h)or of noa and 
land for fame jiiid compmst. To tht‘ noldy mnhttions, (lii* 
hir of Am(uic.a to win honour in. 1'i) tin* reli).;iouH 

divines, besideH a new apostoliral eallinj^ of tin* hmt heathen 
to the (ihristian faith, a large field ofriMlueing pour fln'intiiiUH 
misled hy tlie idolatry of Home to their motlu*r primitivt* 
church. To the ingeniously induMtrioiiH, viiriety of natural 
riches for new mysteri(*H and manufartureH to work upon. 
To the mercdiant, with a sim|)le |H*opl(» a fertih* and nnex-- 
hausted earth. To the fortnm'dMmml, liherty. To the 
curiouR, a fruitful work of inuovati(uu (leuerall\% the wont 
gold was an attractive adamant to make men venture that 
which they liave in hope to grow rlvh hy Mint which they 
have not.” 

Moreover ho “won thirty geuthunmi of grmit UIochI and 
state hero in England, every inati to wdl <hui Imudred 
pounds land’’ for fitting out a fleet. While firmly nv 
solved to join the first detaclmnmt which nhonhl sail 
from ITymouth, ha had to keep his plans dark ; for the 
queen would not hear of his engaging In Hindi ventnrea 
It was accordingly agreed between him and Hir Francis 
that the latter should go alone to Plymoutlg amt that 
Sir Philip should meet liim there upon some plausildo 
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oxv.\m\ When t hoy iijul w(‘,i^^hcul anclior, Sidney was to 
shart^. iho (‘otnmand with Drake. Sir Francis in 
diu‘. courst' of time hvI oil* ; and early in Soptcinber 
h(^ Hm\i a m(\s.sa^‘{^ urg-ently for his associate’s 

|)res(>n(*e. It. so hapjaamd that just at this time Don 
Ant.onio of Porttiii:al was ('.xpccted at Plymouth, and 
Idiilip ol>ta.imsl haive t<> receive hini there. From this 
point. I shall U‘t. Fulke (irovillo tell the story in his own 
old-fasluomal lanj.^ua|j;t'. : 

“ Vi‘t I that had tlu‘ hoiuuir, as of being bml with him 
from luH ynuth, so now by bis own choice, of all England to 
be bin loving and belovisl Achates in this journey, observing 
the eomitenanc{‘ of this gallant mariner more, exactly than Sir 
Philip’s leisure H(‘rve(l him to <lo, after we were laid in bed 
aetjuainted Idnu with my observation of the discountenance 
and (hgu’ession which appeared in Sir Francis, as if onr 
coming wiu’e both beyond bis ox]>ec.tatioii and desire. 
Nt‘Vt*rthehmH that ingenuous spirit of Sir Pbilip’s, tbongli apt 
to givt‘ imMU'edit, yt‘t not apt to discredit others, made him 
suspend bis own and labour to change or <[ualify by judg- 
ment. ; till within soim^ few (lays after, Ihiding the ships 
ueitlnu* rt‘a(ly accortling t(» promise, nor possibly to be made 
ready in many <!uys ami withal olmerviug some sparks of 
fnlse fin* hreaking tiwi from his yoke-fellow daily, it pleased 
him in the freedom of our frieudsbip to return me my own 
sitM k with interi'st. 

All tins wbib* Don Anioiut) landed not ; the fleet seemed 
to tiH, like the weary passengers’ inn, still to go farther from 
onr desires ; lettiU’s came fn)m the (kmrt to hasten it away ; 
Imt it may be tlnr leaden feet an<l nimble, thoughts of Sir 
l*’rnm*is wrought in the day, and uiiwrougbt by night, while 
be watebetl an (»ppi»rtunity t(j tliscuver us without being dis- 
covered. 

For within a fi’W days afttn*, a post steals up to the 
(?onrt, upon whose arrival an alarm is i)re8ently taken: 
messengers nent away to stny us, or if we refused, to stay the 
whole tliHd. Nutwitbstamling this first Mercury, his emud 
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beiiigpartly advert iwcil to Sir Pliilipiu'iortduiinl, was 
upon til 0 way ; Ins l(‘tU*Ts talvon IVom liim ly two rosolulv 
soldiers in nmrineTs^ apparel, brought instant ly to Sir Philip, 
opened and riaid. The next was a inort^ imperial mandate, 
carerully conveyed and ihdivmi'd to hinisell hy a peer ol tills 
realm ; carrying with it in tin* one hand grace, tin* other 
thunder. The grace was anotlerof an instanf. employment 
under his uncle, then going general into the Low ( taint ri(‘s ; 
against which as though he woiihl gladly have ileiimrred, y(*t 
the contluene.e of reason, transci‘ndeney of power, fear of 
staying the whole ih‘et, made him instantly sueritice all these 
self-places to the <luty of ohediein'e.’' 

In plain words, then, Sir Fniiuns <lislikiug t he 

prospect of an equal in cornnnuid, played Sir Philip 
Sidney false hy sending privatoinLdligtmmj to ( kmrt. ddm 
queen expressed her will so jmsitivtdy that Si(hu‘y Ipid 
to yield. At the sanio time it was suttkal that he should 
go into the Netherlands, under Ins niude Lidet^stm*, hold- 
ing her Majesty’s comiuission as (Governor of Plushing 
and Rammekins. Tiy this rapid change <»f evamts Ium 
destiny was fixed. Drake set sail on the 1 4th of S<qr’ 
temhor. Two months later, on the HUh i)f Novtunber, 
Sidney left England for his post in the Low Lountriem. 
I ought hero to add that at some time during t his Imsy 
summer his daughter, Elizabeth, afterwards ('ountesH of 
Rutland, was horn. 

Sidney’s acliiovomcnts in the Neiherhuids, (‘xe.cqd. us 
forming part of his short life, elaim no purthmlar atlim« 
tion. Ho was welcomed hy (hmat Maurice of Nassau, 
the eldest son of William, Prineu of Orange ; and gh^au- 
ings from letters of the time show that, hdk expeet4ul 
much from his activity and pi’oldty. Put. lu^ enjoyed 
narrow scope for the employment of his ahiliiitw. liauu 
mekins, the fortress which eommamled Flushing, was 
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inadequately furnished and badly garrisoned. The 
troops were insufficientj and so ill-paid that mutinies 
were always imminent. In one of his despatches, 
urgently demanding fresh supplies, he says : I am in 
a garrison as much able to command Flushing as the 
Tower is to answer for London.^’ The Dutch govern- 
ment did not please him : he found “ the people far 
more careful than the government in all things touching 
the public welfare.” With the plain speech that was 
habitual to him, he demanded more expenditure of 
English money. This irritated the queen, and gave his 
enemies at Court occasion to condemn him in his absence 
as ambitious and proud. He began to show signs of 
impatience with Elizabeth. “ If her Majesty were the 
fountain, I would fear, considering what I daily find, 
that we should wax dry.’’ This bitter taunt he vented 
in a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham. Meanwhile the 
Earl of Leicester arrived upon the 10th of December, 
and made matters worse. He laid himself out for 
honours of all sorts, accepting the title of Governor- 
General over the United Provinces, and coquetting with 
some vague scheme of being chosen for their sovereign. 
Imposing but impotent, Leicester had no genius for 
military afiairs. The winter of 1585-86 dragged through, 
with nothing memorable to relate. 

The following season, however, was marked by several 
important incidents in Philip Sidney’s private life. 
First, Lady Sidney joined her husband at Flushing. 
Then on the 5th of May Sir Henry Sidney died in the 
bishop’s palace at Worcester. His body was embalmed 
and sent to Penshurst. His heart was buried at Lud- 
low; his entrails in the precincts of Worcester Cathedral 
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So passed from life ElimbctlPs sturdy servant in Ireland 
and Wales; a man, as I cojieoivc him, of sonunvliat 
limited capacity and stubborn temper, but t.riui as sUh*.!, 
and honest in the discharge of very trying duties. I jater 
in the same year, upon the hth of August, Lady Mary 
Sidney yielded up her gentle s[)irit. Of Inn- tlun’(‘. is 
nothing to bo written but the purest panegyric. Born 
of the noblest blood, surviving ambitious relativt^s who 
reached at royalty and pei’islu^d, losing lu^alth an<l 
beauty in the service of an exacting (pieen, sulltn’ing 
poverty at Court, sup]>orting huHlniud and ehildnm 
through all trials with wise comis(d and swcuvt hoptvful 
tempei’, she emerges with pale lustre from all tin*, actoi's 
of that time to roproaont the perfect wife and motluu* in 
a lady of unpretending, but heroic, dignity. Sidney 
would have boon the poorer foi* tlui loss of parents, 
if his own life had boon spared. As it was, ho nurvivcul 
his mother but two mouths. 

In July he distinguished Ininaelf by the surprise and 
capture of the little town of Axel, Loicoster rewarded 
him for this service witli the commiHsion of eolomd. 
Elizabeth resented his promotion, Sln^ wished the 
colonelcy for Count llohenlohe, or Ilollock, a hrave 
but drunkoti soldier. Walsinglnim wrote up(m tin*, 
occasion: ‘SSho layeth the blame upon Kir Bhilip, 
as a thing by him amhitiously scnight. I sc^e her 
Majesty very apt U])on every light occasion t.o find 
fault with him.” Ambition, not of the vaulting kind, 
which “overleaps itself,” but of a steady, persistent, in 
tellectual stamp, was, indeed, I think, the leading (ptality 
in Sidney’s natui’e. From the courtitu-s of tlie period, 
the Leicostors, Oxfords, Oimonds, Hatton.s, ami so forth, 
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his mark of character honourably distinguished him. 
And, if he had but lived, Elizabeth, who judged her 
erva^nts with some accuracy, might by judicious "curbing 
ind parsimonious encouragement have tempered the fine 
teel of his frailty into a blade of trenchant edge, 
rhere was nothing ignoble, nothing frivolous in his am- 
fition. It was rather of such mettle as made the heroes 
)f the commonwealth : pure and un~ self -seeking, but 
somewhat acrid. And now he fretted himself too much 
^ecanse of evil-doers ; impatiently demanded men and 
nunitions from England; vented his bile in private 
etters against Leicester. Sidney was justified by events, 
rhe campaign dragged negligently on; and the Com- 
nander of the Forces paid more attention to banquets 
ind diplomatic intrigues than to the rough work of war. 
But the tone adopted by him in his irritation was hardly 
prudent for so young and so comparatively needy a 
gentleman. 

Whatever he found to blame in Leicester's conduct 
)f affairs, Sidney did not keep aloof; but used every 
effort to inspire his uncle with some of his own spirit. 
At the end of August they were both engaged in reduc- 
ng the little fort of Doesburg on the Yssel, which had 
mportance as the key to Zutphen. It fell upon the 2d 
)f September; and on the 1 3th Zutphen was invested — 
Lewis William of Nassau, Sir John Norris, and Sir 
Philip Sidney commanding the land-forces, and Leicester 
alockading the approach by water. The Duke of Parma, 
icting for Spain, did all he could to reinforce the garri- 
son with men and provisions. News came upon the 21st 
jO Li eic ester that a considerable convoy was at Deventer 
waiting an opportunity to enter the town. He resolved 
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to cut ()(Y tlioHc supjilics, juul lixfd an (xirly hour of ilii\ 
which was a. 'riinvsday, for I his <»{u‘ra(ion. \\V. 
have a letter, t.lio last which SidiK’v peaued ht'forc Ids 
fatal wound, dated from the. camp at Zutpluni upon t he. 
morning of the (mgagoimml. It n‘couiinemIs Ivichard 
Smyth, ‘‘lior Mnjh^sty’s old serviintd' t<» >Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and is one among si'V4*ral writ ings of (ho 
kind which sliow how mindful Sidney was <if humhic. 
frionds and people in distress. 'Dm li*!d <?} iSep|.<'uiher 
opened gloomily. So thick a mist covered the Mcmish 
lowlands that a man ctniltl not fartlior than ten 
paces. Sidney, leading a troop of two hundred horstv 
men, pushed his way up to the walls of Zutpheu. 
Chivalrous pmietilio caused him to he ill ilidiunled, for 
meeting Sir William l^elham in liglit armour, in^ Ihrtuv 
off Ilia cuisHOH, and thus oxjKmed himsidf to iunu‘ci‘HHnry 
danger. The autumn fog, which covei‘c-d I'very ohjiuH., 
suddenly dispersed ; and the Mnglish now found tlHum 
solves confronted hy a thouHand liorseimm of the (ununy, 
and exposed to the guns of the town. 'I'luw cliurged, 
and Sidney’s horse was killed umler him. I to mouutisd 
another, arid joined in the secoml ttharge. Ih*inf<u‘c(»- 
meats came up, and a third charge was mu«lc, daring 
which ho received a wound in the left leg, Idiu hullet, 
which some supposed to have luum pt»ist»uctt, mitered 
above the knee, Imjko tlie hone, and liHlgtul itsoIF high 
up in the thigh. Ills horse took fright^ and carried liim 
at a gallop from tlie field, lie kept his seal, howeV(*r; 
and when tho animal avus hrouglit to tu’tlcr, had hhuHelf 
carried to Jaucester’s station. On the way occurrtal tho 
incident so well-known to every one wlm is actiuaiuted 
with his name. ‘Miuing thirsty Avith extams of Idmulirig, 
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he called for drink, which was presently brought him ; 
but as he was putting tlie bottle to his mouth, he saw a 
poor soldier carried along, who had eaten his last at the 
same feast, ghastly easting up his eyes at the bottle, 
which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head before 
he drank, and delivered it to the poor man, with these 
words, Thj) •necessity is yet greater than wine. And when 
he had pledged this poor soldier, he was presently carried 
to AniliGim.” 

At Arnhciin he lay twenty-five days in the house of 
a lady named Gruitthueisens. At first the surgeons who 
attended him had good hopes of his recovery. Ten days 
after the event Leicester wrote to Walsingham : “ All the 
worst days be passed, and he amends as well as possible 
in this time.” Friends were around him — ^his ivife, his 
brothers Eobert and Thomas, and the excellent minister, 
George Gifibrd, whom ho sent for on the 30th. The 
treatment of the wound exposed him to long and pain 
ful operations, which he bore with a sweet fortitude 
that moved the surgeons to admiration. With Gifford 
and other godly men he held discourses upon religion 
and the future of the kSouI. He told Gifford that “ he 
had walked in a vague course ; and these words he 
spake with great vehemence both of speech and gesture, 
and doubled it to the intent that it might he manifest 
how unfeigiiedly ho meant to turn more thoughts unto 
God than ever,” It is said that he amused some hours 
of tedious leisure hy composing a poem on La Cuisse 
lloin]}ue., which was afterwards sung to soothe him. He 
also contrived to write “ a large epistle in very piire and 
eloquent Latin ” to his friend Belarius the divine. Both 
of these are lost. 
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As tiino wore, on il- appruriul tiii' vuw was n(»l, 
advancing. After Iho sixUstnitli <lay, say.s ( h*cvill(', “tin', 
very .s1i()nl(lci*“l)ou(‘s of this dt!li(‘att^ piit ioiU. wciw worn 
through his .skin.’* llo .sulRuvd frenn .sharp pang.s wlnh'h 
‘‘stang him l)y lits/’ and felt inU'rnally (hat liis casii was 
dosporato. “One morning lifting up (lu^ (‘lollies for 
chaiigo and case of lii.s ]>ody, In'- «nu*lt .sonu' I'xtraord inary 
noisome savour a])ou(. liim, dillering from oils and salves, 
as ho concemul.’* Tliis In^ judged, and judgial I’ightly, 
to 1)0 the sign of “inward jnortilieathm, and a \v('h‘onu'. 
mossongor of death.*’ d'liereupon hi^ called (In' minisU'rs 
into hisprosonco, “and hufon\ t lu*ni nuuh^ such a eonft^ssion 
of Christian faith us no hoolc hut iho lunirt can truly and 
foolingly dolivor.” Diaith had il-s U'rrors for his soul ; 
hut ho withstood tliem nuuifully, maikiug pt'ae.n and 
courage in the sacriliuo <rf all lairtlily airoetions, “ 'I'lnn't^ 
camo to iny mind,” lie said to (Hllord, “a \anity in 
which I delighted, whereof I. had not rid mysidf. I rid 
mysolf of it, and pr(^HenUy niy joy and (‘.onifort returmuL" 
Soon ho was al)Io to declare: “I would tiot change, iny 
joy for the empire of the world.” Yi'i, up to tin*, very 
last, ho did not entil'd}' despair of liiV. ’riiis is }U’oV(*d 
by the very touching letter lie wrote l.o John Wim*, a 
famous physician, and a friend of his. It runs thus in 
Latin: “Mi Wiere, veni, veni. He vita perielilor I't te 
cupio. Nec vivuH, nocniori.uus, ero ingrains. Plura non 
possum, sod ohnixe oro ut fi'slineH. Vale. Tmm Pli. 
Sidno}^” “ My dear friend Wier, come, ciJiue. I am in 
peril of my Ihe, and long for you. Neilluu* living nor 
dead sliall 1 be ungrateful. I eaunot write uiort’, Init 
hog you urgently to liurry. harewell. Your Pli, 
Sidney.” In this way several days pasHud slowly on. 
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He had made his will upon the 30th of September. 
This he now revised, adding a codicil in which he re- 
nieihbered many friends and servants. The document 
niay be read in Collins’s SicUey Payers. Much of it is 
occupied ^vith provisions for the child, with which his 
wife Avas pregnant at this time, and of which she was 
afterAvards delivered still-born. But the thoughtful 
tenor of the whole justifies GreAulle in saying that it 
‘‘ Avill ever remain for a Avitness to the Avorkl that those 
sweet and large affections in him could no more be con- 
tracted Avith the ' narrowness of pain, grief, or sickness, 
than any sparkle of our immortality can be privately 
buried in the shadow of death.’ 

Reflecting upon the past he exclaimed : “ All things 
ill my former life have been vain, vain, vain.” In this 
mood he bade one of his friends burn the Arcadia/ 
but Ave knoAv not whether he expressed the same wish 
about Astrophel and Stella. On the morning of the 17th 
of October it was clear that he had but a few hours to 
live. His brother Robert gaA'-e way to passionate grief 
in his presence, which Philip gently stayed, taking fare- 
well of him in these memorable words: “Love my 
memory, cherish my friends ; their faith to me may 
assure you they are honest. But above all, govern your 
will and affections by the will and Avord of your Creator ; 
in me beholding the end of this world Avith all her 
vanities. ” Shortly afterwards he sank into speechlessiiess, 
and the bystanders thought that what he had greatly 
dreaded — namely, death Avithout consciousness, would 
befall him. Yet Avhen they ]3rayed him for some sign 
of his “inward joy and consolation in God,” he held his 
hand up and stretched it forward for a little Ayhile. About 
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two o’clock in the afternoon he again responded to a 
similar appeal by setting his hands together in the 
attitude of prayer upon his breast, and thus he expired. 

Sidney’s death sent a thrill through Europe. Lei- 
cester, who truly loved him, wrote upon the 25th, in 
words of passionate grief, to Walsingham. Elizabeth 
declared that she had lost her mainstay in the struggle 
with Spain. Duplessis Mornay bewailed his loss not 
for England only, but for all Christendom.” Mendoza, 
the Spanish secretary, said that though he could not but 
rejoice at the loss to his master of such a foe, he yet 
lamented to see Christendom deprived of so great a light, 
and bewailed poor widowed England. The Nether- 
landers begged to be allowed to keep his body, and 
promised to erect a royal monument to his memory, 
‘^yea, though the same should cost half-a-ton of gold in 
the building.” But this petition was rejected ; and the 
corpse, after embalmment, was removed to Flushing. 
There it lay eight days ; and on the 1st of November the 
English troops accompanied it with military honours to 
the Black Princey a vessel which had belonged to Sidney. 
On the 5th it reached Tower Hill, and on the 16th of 
February it was buried with pomp in St. Paul’s. This 
long delay between the landing in London and the in- 
terment arose from certain legal complications, which 
rendered the discharge of Sidney’s debts difficult. 
Walsingham told Leicester that he would have to “pay 
for him about six thousand pounds, which I do assure 
your Lordship hath brought me into a most desperate 
and hard state, which I weigli nothing in respect of the 
loss of the gentleman who was my chief worldly com- 
fort.” Lest this should seem to reflect ill upon Sidney’s 
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character, it must be added that he had furnished 
singham with a power of attorney to sell land, anti liad 
expressly considered all his creditors in his will. IBut 
his own death happened so close upon his father’s, u.nd 
the will was so imperfect touching the sale of land, that 
his wishes could not be carried into effect. This, added 
Walsingham, ‘‘doth greatly afflict me, that a gentlexnan 
that hath lived so unspotted in reputation, and lia>d so 
great care to see all men satisfied, should be so expiiosed 
to the outcry of his creditors.” AVheu the obstacles had 
been surmounted the funeral was splendid and pnlolic. 
And the whole nation went into mourning, “ I-fc Avas 
accounted a sin,” says the author of The Life cmcl JDeatli 
of Sir Philip Sidney, “ for any gentleman of qualityr, for 
many months after, to appear at Court or City in. any 
light or gaudy apparel.” 

I have told the story of Sidney’s last days briefly, 
using the testimony of those who knew him best, or who 
were present at his death-bed. Comment wonld be 
superfluous. There is a singular beauty in the uncom- 
plaining, thoughtful, manly sweetness of the young hero 
cut off in his prime. Numberless minute touches, of 
necessity omitted here, confirm the opinion that Sidney 
possessed unique charm and exercised a spell over -fchose 
who came in contact with him. All the letters and 
reports which deal ^vith that long agony breathe a Ixearfc- 
felt tenderness, which proves how amiable and how 
admirable he was. The character must have been, well- 
nigh perfect which inspired persons so different ns the 
Earl of Leicester, George Gifford, and Fulke Grireville 
with the same devoted love. We have not to deal 
merely with the record of an edifying end, hut with 
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tho longing rotrospoci. of nuui avIioso lu^st. (|iialil.i(w liiul 
])C6n drawn forth hy sympathy with iiis iii(U)iupara])Io 
goodness. 

The limits of this hook nuiko it impossihh'. to give a.n 
adocpiato account of tho nmltitndinous literary trihntns 
to Sidney’s moniory, whicli ai)poarcd soon aft{3r liis 
doceaBo. Oxford con trilni tod A^vv/'z/mr and Pr-plii^^ : ( .■aui- 
bridgo sliod himjmite ; groat wits ami litl-h^ to tho 
number it is said of some two liundrzal, oxpn'astid tludr 
grief with more or loss fidicity of phrusii. l'\>r us tJio 
value of these elegiac versos is not gn^at. Ihit it is of 
some importaiioo to know wliat men a( weight and 
judgment said of him. Ilis deurost ami l>eBt fricnul has 
been so often quoted in these pages that wo are now 
familiar Avitli Grevillo’s life-long adoration. Yot 1 cannot 
omit tho general character ho gives of Kidney : 

“Indeed ho was a true model of worth ; a man fit for 
conquesb idautatiou, reformation, or what action soi^ver is 
greatest and hardest among num : withal, such a lover of 
mankind and goodnesH that whoever had any real piuis in Idin, 
found comfort, participation, and 3)i'otectiou to the utternumt 
of his power : like Zephyrus, he giving life wlimv he. blew. 
The iiniversitieB abroad and at home acconntetl him a general 
Mecaemis of learning ; dedicated their lujokn to liim ; and 
communicated every invention or improveimnit (if knnwhslge 
with him. Soldiers honoured him, and were Ht» honoured l>y 
him as no nnin thought he marched under the true hannt*r of 
Mars that liad not oljtained Sir Pliilip Sidm^y’s approlj/itiou, 
]\r.en of adairs in most jjarts of (dirisUmdom entertained 
cc)rrc!S])ondency with him, JUit what speak I of these, with 
whom his own ways and ends did concur f Sijuu*, to deHcend, 
his Iieart ami capacity were, so large that there was not a 
cunning painter, a Rkiirul (‘iigineer, an excellmit muHieiun, or 
any oilier artiliccr of extraordinary fame, that jud, liim- 
self known to this famous H])irit, ami found him lus true 
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friend without hire, and the common rendezvous of wortla in 
his 

Thomas Nash may he selected as the representative 
of literary men who honoured Sidney. 

“ Gentle Sir Philij) Sidney I he exclaims ; “ tliou knewest 
Avhat belonged to a scholar ; thou knewest what pains, what 
toil, what travail, conduct to perfection ; well couldst thou 
give every virtue his encouragement, every art his due, every 
Avriter his desert, cause none more virtuous, Avitty, or learned 
than thyself. But thou art dead in thy graA^e, and hast left 
too feAV successors of thy glory, too few to cherish the sons of 
the Muses, or Avatcr those budding hopes Avith their plenty, 
Avhich tliy bounty erst planted.” 

Lastly, we will lay the ponderous laurel-wi’eath, Avoven 
by grave Camden, on his tomb : 

‘‘ This is that Sidney, who, as Providence seems to have 
sent him into the Avorld to give the present age a specimen of 
the ancients, so did it on a sudden recall him, and snatch 
him from us, as more Avorthy of heaven than earth ; thus 
Avhere virtue comes to perfection, it is gone in a trice, and 
the best things are never lasting. Best then in peace, O 
Sidney, if I may be alloAved this address 1 We avHI not 
celebrate your memory AAuth tears but admiration ; Aybatever 
we loved in you, as the best of authors speaks of that best 
governor of Britain, whatever Ave admired in you, still con- 
tinues, and Avill continue in the memories of men, the 
revolutions of ages, and the annals of time. Many, as 
inglorious and ignoble, are buried in oblivion ; hut Sidney 
shall live to all posterity. For, as the Grecian poet has it, 
virtue’s beyond the reach of fate.” 

The note of tenderness, on which I have already dwelt, 
sounds equally in these sentences of the needy mam of 
letters and the learned antiquarian. 

It would be agreeable, if space permitted, to turn the 
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pages of famous poets who immortalised our lu'ro ; to 
glean liigh thoughts from (loiistal)lo’.s sonnets t.o )Sir 
Philip (Sidney’s soul ; to dwell oji Haleigh's W(^)hweig]md 
cpiatraiiis j to gather pastoral honey from Sp<‘jis(!r’s 
Astrophdf or graver meditations from his /iidns nf Tunv, 
But those arc in tlio hands of every one ; and now, at tlu'. 
close of his l)iogra])hy, I will raihe.r let tlu‘. voice of 
iinprofconding airoetiou ho hoard, Few Imt students, I 
suppose, arc familiar with the name of Matthew Ivoydou, 
or know that ho was a writer of mmo <liHtiui‘tion. 
Perhaps it was love for Sidney wliicli inspiretl him witli 
tlio musical but unequal poem from which I select three 
stan;2as : 


“Within tlicisc; woods tjf Arcady 

lie chief delight and jdcasure took . 

And on the mountain Partlu'.ny, 

Upon the; crystal licjuid brook, 

Tlio Muses met him e.very day, 

That taught him sing, to write and say. 

“ Wlien he duHComled down the mount, 
llis pommage Hec;m{Ml most divine j 
A tliouBand gnic.cs one might count 
Upon luR lovely cheerful eyiu‘. 

To hear him speak, an<l sweetly smile, 

You were, in Pauidise the while. 

“A sweet attractive kind of grace ; 

A full asHurnnci* given hy looks ; 

Uoiitinnal coin fori in a face ; 

The liiieamenlH of Unspel hooks ; 

T trow that couuUmance cannot lie, 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eye.” 

Among Sjicnsor’H works, inoorporuted in liis Jutrojihfl, 
occurs ail ology of languid but attraotivo HWootiiosH, wliich 
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the great poet ascribes to the Countess of Pembroke, 
sister by blood to Sidney, and sister of liis soiiL Internal 
evidence might lead to the oinuion that this “ doleful lay 
of Olorinda,^’ as it is usually called, was not writteu hy 
Lady P embroke, but was composed for her by the author 
of the Faery Queen. Yet the style is certainly inferior 
to that of vSpenser at its best, and critics of mark incline 
to accept it literally as her production. This shall serve 
me as an excuse for borrowing some of its verses : 

What cruel hand of cursed foe unknown 

Hath croi^ped the stalk which bore so fair a flower ? 

Untimely cropped, before it well were grown, 

And clean defaced in untimely hour ! 

Great loss to all that ever him did see, 

Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me ! 

Break now your garlands, oh, ye shepherds’ lasses, 

Since the fair Rower which them adorned is gone ; 

The Rower which them adorned is gone to ashes ; 

Never again let lass put garland on j 

Instead of garland, wear sad cypress now, 

And bitter elder broken from the hough.” 

The reiteration of phrases in these softly-falling 
stanzas recalls the plaining of thrush or blackbird in 
the dewy silence of May evenings. But at the close 
of her long descant, Urania changes to thoughts of the 
heaven whose light has been increased by the “ fair and 
glittering rays'^ of Astrophel. Then her inspiration 
takes a loftier flight. Meditations are suggested which 
prelude to Lycidas and Adonais. A parallel, indeed, 
both of diction and idea between this wilding flower 
of song and the magnificent doiiblo-rose of Shelley’s 
threnody on Keats can be traced in the following four 
stanzas : — 
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But that immortal spirit, which was decked 
With all the dowries of celestial grace, 

By sovereign choice. ‘from the heavenly choirs select, 
And lineally, derived from angePs race, 

Oh, wh^t'is nq^Pof it become, aread 1 
Ah inh, caii-^;^ivine a thing be dead I 




‘no ! it is not dead, nor can it die. 

But lives for aye in blissful paradise, 
tfWliere, like a new-born babe it soft doth lie, 

-In beds of lilies wrapped in tender wise, 
compassed all about with roses sweet 
.. dainty violets from head to feet. 

d There lieth he in everlasting bliss, 

Sweet spirit, never fearing more to die ; 

Nor dreading harm from any foes of his. 

Nor fearing savage beasts’ more cruelty : 
Whilst we here, wretches, wail his private lack. 
And with vain vows do often call him back. 


‘‘ But live thou there still, happy, haptpy spirit, 

And give us leave thee here thus to lament, 

Not thee that dost thy heaven’s joy inherit, 

But our own selves that here in dole are dreiit. 

Thus do we weep and wail and wear our eyes, 

Momning in others our omi miseries.” 

One couplet by a nameless playwright upon the death 
of Sidney aunt by marriage, the Lady Jane Grey, shall 
serve to end this chapter ; 

‘'An innocent to die, what is it less 
But to add angels to heaven’s happiness 1 ” 


Epilogue 

When we review the life of Sir Philip Sidne}^, it is 
certain that one thought will survive all other thoughts 
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about liiui ill our iiiincl This man, -vre* shall say, was 
born to sliow- the world what goes to tlie ihakin-g oi an 
English, gentleman. But he bd'^iged to his and 

the age of Elizabeth differed in essential 
from the age of Anne and from tff^Victqria. 

Sidney was the typical English gentle ^‘pqodem . 

era at the moment of transition from^the 
period. He was the hero of our Eenaissance. -91 is 
nature combined chivalry and piety, courtly l^edifi^- 
and humane culture, statesmanship and loyalty, 

Wottoii so well called “the very essence of congr'S^^^” 
Each of these elements may be found singly and 
strikingly developed in other characters of his epoc 
In him they were harmoniously mixed and fused as by 
some spiritual chemistry. In him they shone with a 
lustre peculiar to the “ spacious times of great Elizabeth,’’ 
with a grace and purity distinctive of his unique person- 
ality. To make this image charming — this image, not 
of king or prince or mighty noble, but of a perfect 
gentleman — the favour of illustrious lineage and the 
grave beauty of his presence contributed in no small 
measure. There was something Phoebean in his youthful 
dignity : 

“ Wlien he descended down the mount, 

His personage seemed most divine.” 



Men of weight and learning were reminded by him of 
the golden antique past : “ Providence seems to have 
sent him into the world to give the present age a 
specimen of the ancients.” What the Athenians called 
KaXoKayoiOLa^ that blending of physical and moral beauty 
and goodness in one pervasive virtue, distinguished him 
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from the crowd of his countrymen, with whom goodness 
too often assumed an outer form of harshness and 
beauty leaned to effeminacy or insolence. He gave 
the present age a specimen of the ancients by the 
jdasticity of his whole nature, the exact correspondence 
of spiritual and corporeal excellences, which among 
Greeks would have marked him out for sculpturesque 
idealisation. 

It was to liis advantage that he held no office of 
importance, commanded no great hereditary wealth, had 
done no deeds that brought him envy, had reached no 
station which committed him to rough collision with the 
world’s brazen interests. Death, and the noble mannei' 
of his death, set seal to the charter of immortality which 
the expectation of contemporaries had already drafted. 
He was withdrawn from the contention of our earth, 
before time and opportunity proved or compromised his 
high position. Gloriously, he passed into the sphere of 
idealities ; and as an ideal, he is for ever living and for 
ever admirable. Herein too there was something Greek 
in his good fortune ; something which assimilates him 
to the eternal youtbfulness of Hellas, and to the adoles- 
cent heroes of mythology. 

This should not divert our thoughts from the fact 
that Sidney was essentially an Elizabethan gentleman. 
His chivalry belonged to a period when knightly 
exercises were still in vogue, when bravery attired 
itself in pomp, when the Mort d’Arthur retained its 
fascination for youths of noble nurture. Those legends 
needed then no adaptations from a Laureate’s golden 
quill to make them popular. Yet they were remote 
enough to touch the soul with poetry, of which the 
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earlier and cruder associations had by time been 
mellowed. Knight-errantry expressed itself in careers 
like that of Stukeley, in expeditions like those of Drake 
and Raleigh. Lancelot’s and Tristram’s love had passed 
through the crucible of the Italian poets. 

Sidney’s piety was that of the Reformation, now at 
length accomplished and accepted in England after a 
severe struggle. Unsapped by criticism, nndirnmed 
by centuries of ease and toleration, the Anglican faith 
acquired reality and earnestness from the gravity of the 
European situation. Spain threatened to enslave the 
world. The Catholic reaction was rolling spiritual 
darkness, like a cloud, northward, over nations wavering 
as yet between the old and the new creed. Four years 
before his birth Loyola founded the Company of J esus. 
During his lifetime this Order invaded province after 
province, spreading like leaven through populations on 
the verge of revolt against Eome. The Council of Trent 
began its sessions while he was in his cradle. Its work 
was finished, the final rupture of the Latin Church, with 
Protestantism was accomplished, twenty-three 3^eais 
before his death at Zutphen. He grew to bo^Tiood 
during Mary's reactionary reign. It is well to bear 
these dates in mind ; they prove how exactly Sidney's 
life corresponded with the first stage of renascent and 
belligerent Catholicism. The perils of the time, brought 
fearfully home to himself by his sojourn in Paris on the 
night of St. Bartholomew, deepened religious convictions 
which might otherwise have been but lightly held by 
him. Yet he was no Puritan. Protestantism in England 
had as yet hardly entered upon that phase of its 
development. It was still possible to be sincerely 
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godly (as tlio Earl of Essex called liim), without sacri- 
ficing the grace of life or the urbanities of culture. 

His education was in a true sense liberal The new 
learning of the Italian Renaissance had recently taken 
root in England, and the methods of the humanists Avore 
being applied Avith enthusiasm in our public schools. 
Ancient literature, including the philosophers and his- 
torians of Atliens, formed the staple of a young man’s 
intellectual training. Yet no class at once so frivolous 
and pedantic, so servile and so vicious, as the Italian 
humanists, monopolised the art of teaching. Roger 
Ascham, the tutor of princes ; Sir J olin Choke, at Cam- 
bridge j Camden, at Westminster; Thomas Ashton, at 
ShroAvsbury, were men from wliom nothing but soiind 
learning and good morals could bo imbibed. England 
enjoyed the rare advantage of receiving both Renaissance 
and Reformation at the same epoch. The now learning 
came to our shores under the garb of Erasmus rather 
than Filelfo. It was penetrated Avith sober piety and 
enlightened philosophy instead of idle scoi)ticism and 
academical rhetoric. Thus the foundations of Sidney’s 
culture were broadly laid ; and he was enabled to build 
a substantial superstructure on them. No better com- 
panion of bis caiiy manhood could have boon found than 
Languot, Avho combined the refinements of southern with 
the robust vigour of northern scholarship. The acquisition 
of French, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish led him to com- 
pare modern authors Avith the classics ; while his travels 
through Europe brought him acquainted with various 
manners and with the leading men of several parties. 
An education so complete and many-sided polished 
Sidney’s excellent natural parts, until ho shone the 
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)r of accomplished gentlehood. He never forgot 
in his case, studies had to be pursued, not as an 
in themselves, hut as the means of fitting him for 
blic career. Diligent as he was in the pursuit of 
dedge, he did not suffer himself to become a book* 
1. Athletic exercises received as much of his 
ition as poetry or logic. Converse with men seemed 
m more important than communion ^vith authors in 
printed works. In a word, he realised the ideal of 
iglione’s courtier, and personified Plato’s Euphues, 
horn music was to balance gymnastic. 

.’is breeding was that of a Court which had assumed 
polish of Italy and France, and with that polish 
j of their vices and affectations. Yet the Court of 
ibeth was, in the main, free from such corruption as 
raced that of the Yalois, and from such crimes as 
a sinister light upon the society of Florence or 
ara. It was purer and more manly than the Court 
ames I, and even that remained superior to the 
oralities and effeminacies of southern capitals. The 
n, with all her faults, maintained a high standard 
Qg her servants. They represented the aristocracy 
. whole and puissant nation, united by common 
iotism and inspired by enthusiasm for their sovereign, 
dieting religious sympathies and discordant political 
ries might divide them ; but in thp hour of danger, 

■ served their country alike, as was shown on the 
t day of the Spanish Armada. 

joyalty, at that epoch, still retained the sense of 
onal duty. The mediaeval conviction that national 
-being depended on maintaining a hierarchy of classes, 
ad together by reciprocal obligations and ascending 
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godly (as the Earl of Essex called him), without sacri- 
ficing the grace of life or the urbanities of culture. 

His education was in a true sense liberal. The new 
learning of the Italian Eeuaissance had recently taken 
root in England, and the methods of the humanists were 
being applied with enthusiasm in our public schools. 
Ancient literature, including the philosophers and his- 
torians of Athens, formed the staple of a young man’s 
intellectual training. Yet no class at once so frivolous 
and pedantic, so servile and so vicious, as the Italian 
humanists, monopolised the ait of teaching. Eoger 
Ascham, the tutor of princes ; Sir John Cheke, at Cam- 
bridge ; Camden, at Westminster; Thomas Ashton, at 
Shrewsbury, were men from whom nothing but sound 
learning and good morals could be imbibed. England 
enjoyed the rare advantage of receiving both Eenaissance 
and Eeformation at the same epoch. The new learning 
came to our shores under the garb of Erasmus rather 
than Eilelfo. It was penetrated with sober piety and 
enlightened philosophy instead of idle scepticism and 
academical rhetoric. Thus the foundations of Sidney’s 
culture were broadly laid ; and he was enabled to build 
a substantial superstructure on them. No better com- 
panion of his early manhood could have been found than 
Languet, who combined the refinements of southern with 
the robust vigour of northern scholarship. The acquisition 
of French, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish led him to com- 
pare modern authors ynth. the classics ; while his travels 
through Europe brought him acquainted with various 
manners and with the leading men of several parties. 
An education so complete and many-sided polished 
Sidney’s excellent natural parts, until he shone the 
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mirror of accomplished gentlehood. He never forgot 
that, in his case, studios had to he pursued, not as an 
end in themselves, but as the means of fitting him for 
a public career. Diligent as he was in the pursuit of 
knowledge, he did not suffer himself to become a book- 
worm. Athletic exercises received as much of his 
attention as poetry or logic. Converse ’vvith men seemed 
to him more important than communion with authors in 
their printed works. In a word, he realised the ideal of 
Castiglione’s courtier, and personified Plato’s Euphues, 
in whom music was to balance gymnastic. 

His breeding was that of a Court which had assumed 
the polish of Italy and France, and with that polish 
some of their vices and afiectations. Yet the Court of 
Elizabeth was, in the main, free from such corruption as 
disgraced that of the Valois, and from such crimes as 
shed a sinister light upon the society of Florence or 
Ferrara. It was purer and more manly than the Court 
of James I, and even that remained superior to the 
immoralities and effeminacies of southern capitals. The 
queen, with all her faults, maintained a high standard 
among her servants. They represented the aristocracy 
of a whole and puissant nation, united by common 
patriotism and inspired by enthusiasm for their sovereign. 
Conflicting religious sympathies and discordant political 
theories might divide them ; but in thp hour of danger, 
they served their country alike, as was shown on the 
great day of the Spanish Armada. 

Loyalty, at that epoch, still retained the sense of 
personal duty. The mediaeval conviction that national 
well-being depended on maintaining a hierarchy of classes, 
bound together by reciprocal obligations and ascending 
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privileges, and presided over by a monarch who claimed 
the allegiance of all, had not broken down in England. 
This loyalty, like Protestant piety, was braced by the 
peculiar dangers of the State, and by the special perils to 
which the life of a virgin queen was now exposed. It 
had little in common with decrepit affection for a dynasty, 
or with such homage as nobles paid their prince in the 
Italian despotisms. It was fed by the belief that the 
commonwealth demanded monarchy for its support. The 
Stuarts had not yet brought the name of loyalty into 
contempt ; and at the same time this virtue, losing its 
feudal rigidity, assumed something of romantic grace and 
poetic sentiment. England was personified by the lady 
on the throne. 

In his statesmanship, Sidney displayed the independent 
spirit of a well-born Englishman, controlled by loyalty 
as we have just described it. He was equally removed 
from servility to his sovereign, and from the underhand 
subtleties of a would-be Machiavelli. In serving the 
queen he sought to serve the State. His Epistle on the 
French Match, and his Defence of Sir Henry Sidney’s 
Irish Administration, revealed a candour rare among 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. With regard to England’s policy 
in Europe, he declared for a bold, and possibly a too 
Quixotic interference in foreign affairs. Surveying the 
struggle between. Catholicism and Protestantism, Spanish 
tyranny and national liberties, he apprehended the situa- 
tion as one of extreme gravity, and was by no means 
willing to temporise or trifle with it. In his young-eyed 
enthusiasm, so different from Burleigh’s world -worn 
prudence, he desired that Elizabeth should place herself 
at the head of an alliance of the Reformed Powers. 
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Mature experience of the home government, however, 
reduced these expectations; and Sidney threw himself 
upon a romantic hut welhweighed scheme of colonisa- 
tion. In each case he recommended a great policy, 
defined in its object, and worthy of a powerful race, to 
the only people whom he thought capable of carrying it 
out effectively. 

This Idndly blending of many qualities, all of them 
English, all of them characteristic of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, made Sir Philip Sidney the ideal of his generation, 
and for us the sweetest interpreter of its best aspirations. 
The essence of congruity, determining his private and his 
public conduct, in so many branches of active life, 
caused a loving nation to hail him as their Eiiphues. 
That he was not devoid of faults, faults of temper in 
his dealings with friends and servants, graver faults 
perha2is in his love for Stella, adds to the reality of his 
character. Shelley was hardly justified in calling him 
“ Sublimely mild, a S2)irit without spot.” During those 
last hours upon his death-bed at Arnheim, he felt that 
much in his past life had been but vanity, that some 
things in it called for repentance. But the evil insepar- 
able from humanity was conquered long before the end. 
Eew spirits so blameless, few so thoroughly prepared to 
enter upon new spheres of activity and discipline, have 
left this earth. The multitudes who knew him personally, 
those who might have been jealous of him, and those 
who owed him gratitude, swelled one chorus in praise 
of his natural goodness, his intellectual strength and 
moral beauty. We who study his biography, and dwell 
upon their testimony to his charm, derive from Sidney 
the noblest lesson bequeathed by Elizabethan to Vic- 
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toriaii England. It is a lesson which can never lose its 
value for Greater Britain also, and for that confederated 
empire which shall, if fate defeat not the liigh aspira- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race, arise to ho the grandest 
birth of future time. 
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